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“IT SAYS WE HAD A 
BANG-UP YEAR AGAINI 


The new Annual Report (yours for the asking) shows Sheraton 
kept surging ahead during the fiscal year ending April 30. 


New sales and earnings records were set. Operating efficiency 
reached a new high. There was a successful two-for-one stock split. 
And new hotels were purchased. Here’s a thumbnail sketch: 


Sales volume was $72,771,079 compared with $68,141,908 a year 
ago. Earnings were up 24.9 percent. Net earnings per share went 
from $1.24 on 3,161,108 shares to $1.63 on 3,259,430 shares. 


The new hotels bought were the Sheraton-Park (formerly the 
Wardman Park) and the Sheraton-Carlton, bothin Washington, D.C. 


Since April 30, Sheraton has added more hotels. The Hotel Kim- 
ball of Springfield, Massachusetts, is now the Sheraton-Kimball. On 
July 1, Sheraton went coast-to-coast with the purchase of the magnif- 
icent Huntington Hotel in Pasadena, California. (It’s the Hunting- 
ton-Sheraton now.) Newest members of the Sheraton family are the 
Ten Eyck in Albany and the Blackstone in Chicago. 


If you would like the full story, we'll gladly send you the Annual 
Report. Address: Sheraton Corporation of America, Sheraton Build- 
ing, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 10, Mass. 


SHERATON 


The Proudest Name in 


€3) HOTELS 


IN THE U.S.A. IN CANADA 
ALBANY PASADENA MONTREAL—Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH —The Laurentien 
BOSTON PROVIDENCE TORONTO—King Edward 
BROOKLINE, Mass. ROCHESTER NIAGARA FALLS—Sheraton-Brock 
BUFFALO ST. LOUIS HAMILTON—Royal Connaught 
CHICAGO SPRINGFIELD, Mass. WINDSOR—Prince Edward 
CINCINNATI WASHINGTON 
DETROIT WORCESTER 
NEW YORK 


Also: Sheraton reservation offices in Cleveland and Minneapolis 
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WHY GET 
THE FACTS ON 


MARGIN? 


You want to get your full share 
of all the news that affects your 
investments. And you'll find it 
in The New York Times. The 
Times brings you more news of 
business, industry and finance 
than any other publication. Try 
it. You'll like it. 


The New York Cimes 


For 47 years first in the world 
in financial advertising 












INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


General Offices: 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 


* 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
50th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per Share 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Forty Cents (40¢) per Share 


. Declared—Sept. 9, 1954 
Record Date—Sept. 20, 1954 
Payment Date—Sept. 30, 1954 
A. R. Cahill 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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1954 
ANNUAL REPORT 


A copy of the 1954 Annual 
Report may be obtained 
upon request to the General 
Offices: 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, or to the 
“orporate Office: 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6. 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


1954 


Year Ended June 30 


oo ee 

Earnings Before Income Taxes 

Income Taxes 

Net Earnings for the Year . 
Percent Net Earnings to Sales 


Earnings Per Share of Common Stock Outstand- 
ing June 30 . 


Percent of Net Earnings Distributed as Dividends 
Earnings Retained in the Business 
Common Stockholders’ Equity 
Equity per Share of Common Stock . , 
Working Capital at End of Year . 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities . 
Expenditures for Capital Additions . 
Annual Depreciation, Depletion and Amortization 
Long-Term Debt 

3.65% Subordinated Debentures. 

34%% Termloan .... . 

2%% Purchase Money Mortgage . 
ee ee ee es 
Number of Stockholders. . . . « « 


$93,591,934 
$7,113,979 
$1,070,000 
$6,043,979 
6.46% 


$2.44 
67.81% 


$1,945,757 
$69,600,891 
$30.04 


$31,191,183 
6.4 to I 


$10,745,566 
$4,926,752 


$20,000,000 
$10,050,000 
$500,000 
$79,433,891 
11,554 





1953 
Year Ended June 30 


$88,837,456 
$9,880,176 
$2,850,000 
$7,030,176 
7.91% 


$2.87 
57.66% 


$2,976,345 
$67,638,349 
$29.20 


$35,438,362 
5.8 tol 


$19,567,779 
$3,900,997 


$20,000,000 
$10,700,000 
$625,000 


$77,471,349 
10,779 











The trading room, Federal Reserve Bank of New York, where the 
Federal Reserve System's open market operations are centered 





Cross Currents in the Money Market 


Although banks and other financial institutions are 


loaded with funds, bond prices have been declining. 


Trend may continue, but further slump will be minor 


gee of Government and high 
grade corporate and municipal 
bonds depend exclusively on the 
levels of interest rates, and these in 
turn depend on the supply of credit 
and the demand for it. But the proc- 
ess is not as simple as it sounds, for 
many factors affect credit conditions 
and at any given time a number of 
them may be working at cross-pur- 
poses. That is the case today. 

There are some powerful influences 
working in favor of easy money and 
high bond prices. As has been true 
throughout the postwar period, the 
public is pouring huge sums into thé 
coffers of financial institutions such 
as insurance companies and savings 
and loan associations, which prompt- 
ly reinvest them in bonds, mortgages 
and similar media. Banks are also 
swollen with funds, thanks in part to 
a reduction in reserve requirements 
between June 16 and August 1 
amounting to over $1.5 billion. 

A larger than usual proportion of 
bank reserves is available for invest- 
ment, since commercial, industrial 
and agricultural loans by banks have 
been lagging sharply for over a year. 
This, of course, has been caused by 
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the business recession, which brought 
liquidation rather than accumulation 
of inventories and receivables, and 
has also been aided by the expiration 
of EPT and the small decline in capi- 
tal outlays by business. All these in- 
fluences have cut into the demand for 
credit. Commercial loans of weekly 
reporting member banks not only 
showed a much sharper seasonal de- 
cline during the first half of the cur- 
rent year than in 1953 (after a sub- 
normal rise during the second half of 
last year), but have actually contin- 
ued to decline since June, a contra- 
seasonal tendency which has not been 
witnessed since 1942 except in 1949 
—-and then to a lesser extent than 
this year. 


Supplements FRB Policy 


The Treasury’s debt management 
policies have been designed to sup- 
plement the policy of “active ease” 
pursued by the Federal Reserve 
Board through its cut in member 
bank reserve requirements and the 
two reductions in the discount rate 
earlier in the year. Although the 
Treasury has been faced with many 
refunding operations and has had to 


raise some new money—and the Eis- 
enhower Administration is commit- 
ted to a policy of lengthening maturi- 
ties—it has not sold any long term 
obligations since May 1953, when an 
issue of 30-year bonds was marketed. 
Thus, available long term investment 
funds have been channeled exclusive- 
ly into mortgages and corporate, 
State and municipal securities, where 
they could do the most good in sup- 
porting business activity; the Treas- 
ury has been content for the present 





to replace short maturities with 
medium term obligations. 
All these influences should have 


led to a pronounced rise in bond 
prices, and of course they have as 
compared with June 1953 levels. But 
during the past month or so, bonds 
have slipped a little. Some of the 
factors responsible for the downtrend 
are temporary, but others will con- 
tinue to make themselves felt for some 
months to come. Thus, while no real 
slump in bond prices is in prospect, 
some further irregularity may be 
witnessed. 

No end is now in sight to the 
heavy demand for mortgage money, 

Please turn to page 26 
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(sas Issue Offers 


Yield Plus Growth 


At current prices, yield from Southern Natural Gas 
is more liberal than for other issues in the group.. 


Area supplied is enjoying rapid industrial growth 


msi Natural Gas Company, 
operator of a 3,855-mile inter- 
state natural gas pipeline system, has 
shown marked growth during the 
postwar years. Between 1945 and 
1953, revenues more than tripled, the 
volume of gas sold climbed from 69 
to 216 billion cubic feet, and net earn- 
ings per share rose from $1.22 to 
$2.06. Meanwhile, the company has 
made valuable distributions to share- 
holders in the form of Southern Pro- 
duction Company and Alabama Gas 
stock in addition to gradually improv- 
ing cash disbursements. All of which 
is rather impressive for a company 
whose predecessor completed its con- 
struction in 1930, just in time to run 
head-on into the Great Depression. 
The result was a 1931 receivership 
which eventually led to reorganiza- 
tion in 1936, and formation of the 
present company. 


Territory, Customers 


The Southern Natural system— 
which has one of the shortest hauls 
from gas reserves to market of any 
pipeline—exends from gas fields in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi to 
markets in Alabama, Georgia, Mis- 
sissippi, and South Carolina. Most 
of the system’s revenues (68 per cent 
in 1953) come from FPC-regulated 
wholesale sales of gas to six gas dis- 
tributing companies and 60 munici- 
palities and gas districts. The big- 
gest single customer is Atlanta Gas 
Light, which serves Atlanta, Macon, 
Rome and other leading Georgia 
communities. Next largest is Ala- 
bama Gas, serving Birmingham and 
other important cities within the 
state. 

Gas sales directly to consumers 
(which are not regulated but are 
fixed by contract with the customer) 
accounted for 31 per cent of 1953 
revenues, leaving one per cent for 
field sales and miscellaneous revenue. 
Under contracts varying in length 
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from less than a year to several 
years’ duration, gas is supplied to 
electric generating plants, steel mills, 
manufacturers of paint, cement, and 
paper. A large part of the gas sold 
for industrial purposes is provided on 
an interruptible basis which permits 
operation of the system at a higher 
year-round load factor than would 
otherwise be the case. 

In March 1953, Southern filed an 
application for its first general rate 
increase, a step necessitated by in- 
creased gas costs to the company. 
Higher rates for gas sold for resale 
to industrial customers became effec- 
tive the following month while a com- 
promise settlement was eventually 
worked out for other wholesale busi- 
ness which gave the company most of 
the amount it had requested. How- 
ever, the cost of gas to the company 
has continued to rise and it is ex- 
pected that Southern will file shortly 
for an additional rate hike. 

Back in 1946, the FPC found that a 
six per cent rate of return for the 
company on its regulated sales was 
reasonable. However, the current 
rate of return is believed to be below 
this figure. 





Southern Natural Gas 


Oper. Earned 

Revs. Per *Divi- 

(Mils.) Share dends_ Price Range 
1943.. $13.0 $0.79 $0.62% 7%— 5% 
1944.. 13.1 129 062% 8%— 6% 


1945.. 13.1° 1.22 0.62% 12%— 9% 
1946.. 13.7 1.13 0.69 16%—11% 
1947.. 143 1.14 075 14 — 
1948.. 17.9 1.42 0.87% 153%—10 


1949.. 225 144 1.00 18%— 9% 
1950... 27.1 1.72 1.57% 20 —15% 
1951.. 355 214 1.25 25%—17% 
1952.. 39.4 197 1.32% 30%—23% 
1953.. 483 2.06 s1.40 3334—23 


12 Months Ended June 30: 


1953.. $42.0 $1.95 . 
1954.. 55.6 





*Dividends paid in every year since 1936. 
a—Through September 15. s—Plus approximately 


- 0.24 share of Alabama Gas for each share held. 


Note—Figures are adjusted for 2-for-1 split in 
November 1952. 





1.96 a$1.15 3234—28%4. 


During 1953, Southern purchased 
about 93 per cent of its gas require- 
ments, the remaining seven per cent 
being taken from the company’s own 


wells. | Leasehold holdings at the 
close of 1953 comprised about 28,000 
acres and the company also held oil 
and gas leases on some 70,000 acres 
in unproven areas. It is interesting 
to note that Southern has an active 
program under way for development 
of its oil and gas properties, and ex- 
penditures for this purpose are re- 
ported to be between $3 million and 
$5 million a year. 

Available gas reserves appear to: be 
of satisfactory volume. As of last 
January 1, the company’s engineering 
consultants estimated that available 
reserves were approximately 4,720 
billion cubic feet. The engineers 
stated that, with future annual re- 
quirements of the system projected at 
300 billion cubic feet, a 16-year sup- 
ply of gas was indicated—which, of 
course, does not take into account re- 
serves acquired through additional 
purchase contracts or accruing from 
new discoveries made from time to 
time by the company. 


Expansion Plans Approved 


The FPC has approved expansion 
of Southern’s pipeline system to a 
maximum of 1,010 million cubic feet 
of daily delivery capacity. By the 
end of this year, capacity is expected 
to reach 950 million cubic feet. The 
major construction program launched 
by the company in 1952 will have re- 
quired some $78 million of expendi- 
tures by the end of this year, and 
1954 capital outlays will be down 
sharply from the 1953 peak level. 

For some time, Southern had con- 
sidered entering the chemical field 
through construction of an anhydrous 
ammonia plant which would utilize 
natural gas as a raw material. Thus, 
it was not too surprising when the 
company purchased 250,000 shares of 
Air Reduction last July for some $5.6 
million. By this move, Southern has 
acquired a direct stake in the chemi- 
cal field for considerably less than the 
cost of an ammonia plant, while at 
the same time obtaining greater flexi- 
bility than building a new plant from 
the ground up would permit. 

In the second quarter of this year, 
Southern’s earnings were adversely 
affected by a downtrend in industrial 
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sales (steel industry activity, for in- 
stance, was lower) while sales of gas 
to an important utility customer were 
temporarily suspended. Neverthe- 
less, for all of 1954 profits should not 
be more than a few cents below the 
$2.06 per share reported in 1953. 

By 1955, earnings should reflect 
the substantial property additions 


made in recent years and profits 
might well show significant improve- 
ment. This would, naturally, depend 
upon business remaining at a satisfac- 
tory level since industrial sales of gas 
account for somewhat more than half 
of system earnings. (Conversion of 
the 4%4 per cent debentures—con- 
vertible into common at 28 through 


Drab Times for Shipping Lines 


U. S. flag vessels are finding it increasingly difficult to 


compete with foreign operators because of growing 


cost differentials. No reversal is in immediate prospect 


he days of real prosperity for 

American vessels operated with- 
out the benefit of subsidy or other 
assistance lie well in the past. And ex- 
cept for a time of emergency, as when 
available shipping grew very scarce 
during World War I, aid was always 
of a piecemeal sort until the passage 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 
This went to the heart of the problem 
by providing for operating and con- 
struction subsidies to equalize dispari- 
ties between foreign and domestic 
costs. 

Except for wartime commerce, the 
only shipping boom worthy of the 
name came immediately after World 
War II when foreign fleets were 
small. This lasted only a short while. 
Foreign maritime nations were not 
only building many new ships but un- 
der the provisions of the Merchant 
Ship Sales Act of 1946, more than 
1,100 vessels were transferred to for- 
eign registry. Compared with world 
totals, the size of the U. S. fleet rap- 
idly shrank, and a progressive in- 
crease in labor cost differential be- 
tween U. S. and foreign-manned 
ships has burdened the domestic in- 
dustry since 1948. Some of the small 
countries which had only tiny fleets, 
if any, prior to World War II, now 
are providing competition. And by 
means of a shift in registry to foreign 
flags such as Liberia and Panama, 
American operators put on foreign 
crews and escape the penalty of high- 
er operating costs and taxes. 

It is true that there are operating 
differential subsidy contracts with the 
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Government, but the domestic owner 
has to dig into his own cash reserves 
while waiting to collect from Wash- 
ington, which is not only slow in pay- 
ing but which may often dispute the 
claim. When the shipping business is 
on the decline, this can be a serious 
problem. American Export Lines, 
which had paid dividends regularly 
since October 1936, recently omitted 
payments because of rapid depletion 
of working capital. The amount of 
Government subsidy accrued but not 
paid between December 1949 and 
June 1954, it was explained, had in- 
creased from nearly $10 million to 
more than $34.1 million. American 
Export meanwhile has had to con- 
tinue to pay taxes and to make large 
deposits in various statutory reserve 
funds. Although substantial subsidy 
payments are expected to be made 
during the next few months, it has 
become necessary to continue borrow- 
ing from the banks. 

The longer the domestic shipping 
industry is allowed to drift, the more 
apparent is the need for supporting 
legislation. (Tonnage shipped in 


June 1, 1958, and at varying amounts 
thereafter—will also affect per share 
earnings. ) 

Currently selling at 31 to yield 5.2 
per cent from the 40-cent quarterly 
dividend (raised from 35 cents in 
April), Southern Natural Gas has 
attraction as a growth situation in the 
natural gas field. 





Ford Motor Co. Photo 


American vessels has declined from 
over 50 per cent of the world total in 
1943-47 to around 27 per cent.) As 
with shipbuilding and almost all of 
the aircraft and air transport indus- 
tries, shipping cannot stand on its 
own feet. Recently, Congress passed 
a bill designed to assure American 
shippers at least 50 per cent of all 
Government-financed cargo. This 
may help some, but the increased 
business would be shared by quite a 
large number of shippers. 

A more far-reaching move was 
made by the House which authorized 
a Merchant Marine subcommittee to 
undertake a serious study of foreign 
shipping competition. The committee 
will look into such matters as foreign 
regulations and trade practices which 


Statistical Highlights of the Shipping Shares 


r—Revenues—, -———KEarned Per Share———, 





(Millions) e—Annual—, -Six Months—, - Dividends— Recent 
Company 1952 1953 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 _— Price 
Amer. Export Lines $61.8 $61.3 $3.20 $2.99 $1.60 D$0.33 $1.50 a$0.75 12 
Amer.-Hawaiian S.S. 23.3 9.7 D078 3.40 0.77 DO0.70 3.00 2.25 69 
Eastern §.S. Lines. . 1.469459 043 0.64 N.R. N.R. 100 0.50 23 
Grace (W. R.)...... 286.1 296.1 2.86 4.08 N.R. N.R. 175. 12 ® 
Interlake Steamship. 15.2 203 245 412 N.R. N.R. “a0. G23: @& 
Moore-McCormack. 818 60.0 4.71 2.64 1.04 1.06 150 1.12% 16 
a eee 96.4 90.1 6.95 434 2.38 1.48 1.50 s0.75 16 
*Paid or declared to September 15. a—No dividend action September 1. b—In thousands. s—Plus 


stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 
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may divert cargo from American ves- 
sels, rigidly defined trade routes spe- 
cified by subsidy rules, loss of trade 
due to currency convertibility prob- 
lems, frequency of sailing schedules, 
and the like. But a study of this broad 
scope will take considerable. time, 
while any helpful legislation based 
upon it would probably require addi- 
tional months. It is quite unlikely, 
therefore, that the long term shipping 
outlook will improve any this year or 
in the fore part of 1955. 


Adverse Influences 


A longshoremen’s strike in. New 
York Harbor caused some losses early 
this year, but it is significant that for- 
eign vessels increased their calls during 
the first eight months compared with 
the same 1953 period, while an over- 
all decline of eight per cent in arrivals 
represented curtailed activity for 
ships of U. S. registry. Domestic 
shipping activity also declined in Los 
Angeles Harbor although gains for 
foreign vessels sent cargo tonnage and 
gross receipts to new highs. The 
strike and other adverse influences 
are reflected in lower revenues for 
most of the lines so far this year fol- 
lowing declines in 1953. W. R. Grace 
is an exception, since the Grace 
Line now represents only about 36 
per cent of the company’s domestic 
investments ; chemicals and fertilizers 
comprise about 52 per cent, with 
banking and other activities the re- 
mainder. 

Future payments to American 
Export Lines of subsidies previously 
withheld are counted on to wipe out 
the current deficit, but full-year 
results will doubtless be less than for 
1953. Less favorable results are also 
expected for Interlake Steamship, a 
Great Lakes shipper closely asso- 
ciated with the steel and iron indus- 
try, since ore movements this year are 
off about 35 per cent from year-ago 
levels. 

Under present and _ prospective 
operating conditions, shares of the 
major shipping companies must con- 
tinue to be regarded as distinctly 
speculative, with little appeal even for 
the longer term. Interlake Steamship 
has about the best record of any of 
the issues in the group, but because 
of the company’s dependence on the 
iron and steel industry, results will 
continue to show wide cyclical swings 
from time to time. 
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Convertible Preferreds 


With Good Prospects 


Conversion parities for such issues are rather remote, 
as arule, but there are a number that could work out 


well for holders in the period ahead. Here are six 


ith common stock averages at a 
25-year peak it is understand- 
able that many investors, particularly 
those who may be heavily committed 
in common stocks, ‘should be cautious 
of further commitments in that direc- 
tion. In such a situation, hedges 
such as are afforded by convertible 
preferred issues make a strong ap- 
peal, since they not only provide pro- 
tection against a general market re- 
versal but offer the holder the 
opportunity of sharing in any further 
general stock price rise. 
The extent to which convertible 


preferreds reflect advances in the - 


prices of the common stocks into 
which they are convertible varies 
while the possibility of profitable 
conversion remains statistically re- 
mote, but as the spread between the 
two narrows the preferreds become 
more responsive. Once the common 
stock rises high enough to make it 
profitable to convert, the preferred 
rises in market value in gear with 
that of the common—that is, if an 
issue is convertible into three shares 
of common stock the preferred’s price 
is enhanced three points for each 
point of rise in the common. 

The hedge feature lies in a sort 
of “floor” under the price of the pre- 
ferred, which is determined by the 
investment quality of the issue. In 
other words, in the event of a sus- 
tained decline in the price of the com- 
mon stock, the price of the preferred 


will not follow the common all the 
way down, but will halt around the 
price level justified by the preferred 
as a straight investment sans any 
conversion privilege. 

Normally the conversion parities 
of preferred and common stocks are 
remote but in markets such as the 
present one convertible preferreds 
come more and more into favor with 
investors. Naturally, the yield on the 
preferred is less than that on the 
common, though the spread tends to 
narrow when common stocks sell at 
yields which discount further expan- 
sion in earnings and dividends. 

A number of convertibles are cur- 
rently attractive for the investor seek- 
ing issues with hedge characteristics 
and having potentialities of sharing 
in any extension of the present mar- 
ket levels. The six below are of 
good quality, with yields ranging up 
to 4.3 per cent. The common stocks 
into which they are convertible repre- 
sent corporations well established in 
their own industries, currently facing 
good prospects. The common shares 
of Safeway and Cluett, Peabody have 
paid dividends since well before the 
depression. 

Currently the preferreds are selling 
reasonable close to conversion pari- 
ties, gaps ranging from four to six 
points in three instances, with some- 
what greater spreads shown by Clin- 
ton Foods, American Airlines and 
Safeway Stores. 


Convertible Preferreds Near Their “‘Flash Point” 


Issue 7—Convertible—, 

(Cumulative, Convertible) Through *Basis 
Allis-Chalmers 4.08%..... (a) 1.67 
American Airlines 344%.. (a) 4.87 
Clinton Foods 444% 2nd.. (a) 3.00 
Cluett, Peabody 4% 2nd.. 2.50 


Safeway Stores 4.30%.. (a 2.17 
York Corp. 444% (par $50) 2/1/57 2.22 





*Number of common shares receivable on conversion. 
a—At an y time. 
e 


current price of common stock. 
c—At 102 beginning June 2, 1956. e—At 
sinking fund beginning 1965. 


prices beginning October 1, 1954. 


clining prices beginning 
g—At declining prices beginning February 2. 


Recent +Con- Recent 
Price version Price Call 

Common Value Preferred Price Yield 
63 105 111 b106 3.7% 
14 68 84 c103 4.2 
27 81 97 el02% 4.6 
36 90 94 h103 4.3 
47 101 110 £103 3.9 
22 49 55 254 4.1 


+Common shares receivable multiplied by 
b—At declining rices sg June 6, 1959. 
anuary 1, 1955. f—At 100 for 
1955. h—At declining 
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Activity Has Tapered. Off 


For Chemical Industry 


Shortages are now a thing of the past and the industry 


is currently operating well below capacity. But with 


EPT ended, earnings in most cases are holding up well 


he chemical industry, which em- 
ploys over 700,000 persons and 
turns out over $20 billion of finished 
goods yearly, has a number of char- 
acteristics which set it apart from the 
typical industrial group. For one 
thing, average growth over the past 
25 years or so has been at the rate of 
10 per cent annually as compared 
with three per cent for all industry. 
For another, the chemical industry is 
its own best customer, using inter- 
mediates made from simple raw ma- 
terials (such as air, water, petrole- 
um) in the production of other 
chemical or non-chemical products. 
And while the industry has high capi- 
tal and research costs—it leads all 
other trades in the proportion of em- 
ployes engaged in research—labor 
costs take a relatively small portion 
of the sales dollar. 
The chemical makers started out at 
a rather slow pace this year, but busi- 
ness picked up around March and 
the improved trend of sales has been 
maintained since then. It is estimated 


that the industry may be operating at 
around 75 per cent of capacity at 
present. While it is unlikely that 
the chemical makers will have im- 
mediate use for all their new plant, no 
serious imbalance between supply 
and demand is in prospect and nor- 
mal market growth will take care of 
the new facilities which have been 
and still are being added. In this 
connection, 1954 capital outlays are 
expected to dip about 15 per cent 
from the peak 1953 total of $1.6 bil- 
lion and, at th® year’s end, some 90 
per cent of the expansion touched off 
by the Korean War will have been 
completed. 

The industry picture is perhaps 
best depicted by a run-down of indi- 
vidual areas of chemical company op- 
erations. Plastics, for example, bulk 
large in the operations of most major 
producers such as Union Carbide— 
world’s largest plastics producer—as 
well as Dow Chemical, and Monsanto 
Chemical. Thus it is sjgnificant that 
plastics volume is holding up well af- 





Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye 


ter a 30 per cent gain in production 
last year. Synthetic resin production 
reached three billion pounds last year 
for the first time, and estimates of 
six billion pounds by 1958 and 12 bil- 
lion pounds by 1975 have been made 
by well-informed sources. Du Pont’s 
plans to double capacity for manufac- 
turing Teflon, a fluorocarbon pilas- 
tic, is indicative of growing demand 
for this product; the race to expand 
polyethylene capacity reflects its 
promising potentialities in packaging, 
pipe and other fields; and polyester 
resins, polystyrene and epoxies seem 
certain to gain broader markets in the 
future. 

Another promising market exists 
in agricultural chemicals. It is esti- 
mated that less than 15 per cent of 

Please turn to page 31 


How the Leading Chemical Companies Line Up 








————1953—, 
Net uss Net 7———Earned Per Share——_——, -——— Dividends ——~ Pay- Price 
Sales Income -—Annual—, Six Mos. Paid 1953 Current out Recent Earns. 

*Company (In Millions) 1952 1953 1953 1954 Since Total Rate (1953) Price Ratio Yield 
Oe: , We Bek ica cvs cise. $1,765.4 $235.6 $4.70 $4.94 $2.41 $3.22 1904 $3.80 $4.00 77% + 139 28 2.9% 
Union Carbide & Carbon..... 1,025.8 102.8 3.41 3.55 182 144 1917 2.50 250 70 79 22 3.2 
Allied Chemical & Dye...... 545.6 45.2 4.55 5.10 2.45 2.56 1921 3.00 3.00 59 93 18 3.2 
Olin Mathieson (p).......... 472.0 31.9 2.48 3.35 1.42 1.50 1926 2.00 200 60 44 13 4.6 
Dow Chemical..:............ a430.4 a35.9 al.65 a1.58 .-. al.42 1901 $1.00 s1.00 63 40 28 a3 
American Cyanamid ........ 380.4 27.5 3.07 3.15 1.95 1.50 1934 200 2.00 63 50 16 4.0 
Monsanto Chemical ......... 340.9 26.4 4.29 4.90 an 212 SS 2m am. 33 84 17 3.0 
Herculés Powder ........... 190.2 11.7 4.03 4.19 2.44 2.58 1913 3.00 3.00 72 90 21 x 
Air Reduction............... 131.4 6.8 2.25 2.06 118 0.97 1917 140 1.40 68 28 14 5.0 
tt 120.7 6.5 5.73 6.73 3.62 6.38 1938 s1.60 1.60 24 240 36 0.1 
Food Machinery & Chem..... 222.8 11.5 3.41 3.67 2.01 2.10 1935 2.00 2.00 55 45 12 4.4 
Int’l Min. & Chem........... b88.8  b7.0 b2.90 b2.87 ... b2.44 1942 1.60 1.60 56 35 12 4.6 
Diamond Alkali ............. 86.7 5.9 2.18 2.39 © aa Tae | ee Re 35 15 4.3 
Pennsylvania Salt ........... 59.2 3.1 2.59 2.50 152 143 1863 1.70 1.70 68 46 18 3.7 
Atlas Powder ............... 58.8 aa 3.21 4.03 188 2.01 1934 2.00 2.00 50 45 11. 4.4 
Commercial Solvents........ 51.3 2.7 0.52 1.01 0.39 0.48 1940 1.00 1.00 100 20 20 5.0 
Victor Chemical Works...... 42.7 a2 1.39 1.76 0.90 1.12 1927 115 120 65 32 18 3.7 
Hooker Electrochemical ..... e38.% 83.4 e2.90 e2.87 c1.51¢l1.80 1937 2.00 2.00 70 84 29 2.4 
Spencer Chemical............ b30.8  b4.7 b3.61 b4.01 ... b4.20 1947 2.20 2.40 55 68 16 3.5 
Blockson Chemical.......... 27.8 3.0 1.81 2.01 1.02 1.34 1952 1.20 1.40 60 39 19 3.6 
Heyden Chemical............ 23.5 1.2 0.65 0.68 0.49 0.25 1929 0.50 0.50 73 15 22 5 

*Listed in order of 1953 sales ranking. a—Years ended May 31. b—Years ended June 30. c—Six months ended May 31. e—Years ended November 


30. £—1953 chemical sales were approximately $95 million. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 





ACF-Brill Motors Cc 

At 8, stock is distinctly specula- 
tive. (No dividends since 1944.) 
Shareholders will be asked October 
6 to approve a plan to “spin off” as- 
sets of the firm’s Hall-Scott division. 
Directors last June announced their 
approval in principle of a program 
to convey assets of the division to a 
new corporation to be known as Hall- 
Scott Motors Company in exchange 
for 1,006,434 shares of common stock 
and $1 million of 15-year 5 per cent 
debentures of the new firm. Com- 
mon stock of Hall-Scott Motors ac- 
quired by ACF-Brill would be dis- 
tributed to Brill shareholders on a 
share-for-share basis. 


Allis-Chalmers B 

Now at 63, stock is a businessman’s 
investment. (Pays $4 annually.) 
First half 1954 sales and earnings 
were slightly above record 1953 lev- 
els, but company expects shipments 
for the last six months to be some- 
what under those in the same period 
last year. ‘ Defense business, largely 
completed, will account for the slump. 
The present order backlog ($169 
million as of June 30) is mostly 
from the heavy machinery and 
Buda (diesel, gas engines and mate- 
rials handling equipment) divisions. 
Worldwide sales of farm equipment 
have improved, while electrical equip- 
ment output continues at a peak. Net 
income for full 1954 should compare 
favorably with the $6.58 per share 
reported last year. 


Brown Shoe bape 

Stock at 81 (vs. a low of 60 this 
year) reflects expected benefits from 
proposed union with Regal Shoe. 
(Paid $3.40 last year; $3 so far in 
1954). Stockholders of both com- 
panies will vote October 29 on merg- 
ing Regal into Brown on the basis 
of one share of Brown common stock 
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for each eight shares of Regal com- 
mon held. Brown Shoe currently 
owns 246,105 shares of the 512,098 
Regal shares outstanding, and has 
agreed to acquire an additional 180,- 
229 Regal shares on a 1-for-8 basis 
from the five largest individual stock- 
holders of Regal common. This trans- 
action will give Brown ownership of 
83 per cent of Regal stock. Effec- 
tive date of the merger will be No- 
vember 30. 


Columbia Gas System™ B 

Stock, now at 15, is attractive for 
long-term growth and yields 6% from 
a 90-cent annual dividend. On Sep- 
tember 9 the FPC authorized Ohio 
Fuel Gas, a subsidiary, to construct 
an additional 46 miles of pipeline to 
cost $3.8 million, to obtain needed 
gas supplies. On August 30 an- 
other system company, Manufactur- 
ers Light & Heat, announced the 
start of construction on 20 miles of 
pipeline, three new regulator stations 
and one rebuilt regulator station to 
cost $2 million. This company is 
new accepting all home-heating ap- 
plications in Allegheny County, Pa., 
and will be able to handle about 8,000 
new customers this year. New South- 
west gas supplies will be available 
November 1 with the completion of 
860-mile pipeline from Louisiana to 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Container Corporation B 

Shares (price, 62) have long term 
growth prospects and yield 4.8% on 
$3 annual dividend, Container has 
acquired 190,000 shares of Mengel 
Company common stock, about 32 
per cent of Mengel’s 590,731 out- 
standing shares. Mengel is a large 
converter of materials turned out by 
Container, and merger plans prob- 
ably will be discussed at the next 
meeting of Container directors. Cor- 
rugated paper boxes accounted for 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 




















40 per cent of Mengel’s sales volume, 
with 25 to 30 per cent derived from 
furniture, 10 to 12 per cent from 
flush doors, 10 per cent from kitchen 
cabinets and the balance from miscel- 
laneous products. With Container 
in a strong cash position, acquisition 
of Mengel stock will necessitate no 
additional financing. 





















































Felt & Tarrant B 

Competitive position is slipping; 
stock at 9 is near low for past 12 
years. <A dividend payer since 1909 
with the exception of 1921 and 1932, 
Felt & Tarrant has omitted the third 
quarterly payment this year. Previ- 
ous 1954 payments amounted to 20 
cents a share in June and March. At 
least an 80-cent annual rate had been 
paid in every year since recapitaliza- 
tion in 1946. Sales were down slightly 
in the first half of this year, and earn- 
ings fell to 11 cents a share, compared 
with 39 cents in the corresponding 
1953 period. 













































































International Tel. & Tel. C+ 

Stock, now at 23, ts highly specu- 
lative because of foreign political un- 
certainties. (Paid $1 in 1953; 75c 
so far in 1954.) Revenues for the 
first six months of 1954 were $198.9 
million vs. $203.7 million in the 1953 
period. But with reductions in ‘oper- 
ating costs and both foreign and do- 
mestic taxes, net per share rose to 
$1.41 vs. $1.38. The accounts of 
both American Cable & Radio and 
those of the German and Austrian 
subsidiaries (not yet accurately de- 
termined) were omitted from the con- 
solidated report. Foreign taxes con- 
sumed $11.8 million of gross vs. $13 
million last year; U. S. taxes were 
$2.8 million against $4.1 million. Par- 
ent company net (from domestic 
manufacturing) equaled 70 cents per 
share compared with 67 cents in the 
first half of 1953. 
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Keystone Steel & Wire B 

Stock, now at 27, is a business 
cycle issue. (Pays $1.60 annually.) 
With an upturn in demand for wire 
products, beginning early in 1954, 
company reported net equal to $3.04 
per common share for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, against $2.87 for the 
prior period. Since this was in the 
face of an 11 per cent sales decline, 
company attributes the higher profits 
to its product diversification and its 
continuing plant improvement pro- 
gram. Products going directly to con- 
sumers—such as farm fence, wire 
mesh, construction reinforcement and 
a wide variety of hardware items— 
were in heavier demand, offsetting a 
lower volume of articles shipped to 
other manufacturers. Net additions 
to plant, after deducting charges to 
depreciation reserve, totaled $1.1 mil- 
lion during the fiscal year. 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Now at 42, stock is one of the bet- 
ter situated aircraft equities. (Paid 
$1.62Y% plus 10% stock in 1953 ; $1.75 
plus 5% stock so far in 1954.) Sales 
continued to rise during the first half 


of 1954 ($405.4 million vs. $389.1 - 


million in the 1953 period) despite a 
$15 million drop in the California 
division as contracts were completed 
for the F-94C Starfire interceptors, 
Georgia division (B-47 bombers) 
shipments rising from $81 million to 
$110.9 million. The newly estab- 
lished missile systems division con- 
tributed $2.3 million to revenues and 
Lockheed Air Terminal, Inc., $2.1 
million. Although pre-tax earnings 
were down $7 million because of 
added development costs and some- 
what smaller margins on military 
business, with absence of EPT net 
per share rose to $4.05 vs. $3.42 in 
the 1953 first half. Order backlog 
for Super Constellation airliners is 
about $140 million. 


Mueller Brass C+ 

Although relatively small, company 
has a strong trade position and stock, 
now at 29, is a growth speculation. 
(Paid $1.10 in 1953; $1.70 so far in 
1954.) Despite a rather poor first 
half when net dropped to $2.05 per 
share vs. $3.43 in the like 1953 pe- 
riod profits for fiscal 1954 (ending 
November 30) are expected to com- 
pare favorably with the $5.46 re- 
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ported last year. Commercial pro- 
duction from company’s new plastic 
pipe facilities commenced in July and 
because of increasing demand for cop- 
per water tubes (for plumbing and 
heating) production capacity in this 
important category is scheduled to 
be doubled by early 1955. As a fur- 
ther expansion and diversification 
move, company recently acquired the 
entire capital stock of the Sheet 


Aluminum Corporation (Jackson, 
Mich.). 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric B 


Now at 31, stock is a suitable port- 
folio addition for income and growth 
potential. (Pays $1.50 annually.) 
Between now and July 1956, gener- 
ating capacity is scheduled to rise 60 
per cent, from 438,400 kw. to 718,400 
kw. To help finance the $50 million 
construction program, company has 
sold 75,000 shares of $100 par pre- 
ferred and early next year an offer- 
ing of common is planned, with part 
of the cost to be defrayed from inter- 
nal sources. Higher cost of purchased 
gas (used as a generating fuel) and 
rising interest charges have had a 
limiting effect on net income. Never- 
theless, a drop in per share profits in 
the 12 months to July 31, to $1.85 vs. 
$1.95 in the prior period, has been 
largely corrected by a $2.3 million 
rate increase effective last July 1. 


Safeway Stores oe 

Stock at 47 is attractive for income. 
Vields 5% on $2.40 annual dividend. 
Company now has 2,016 retail stores 
in operation in the United States and 
Canada. Under construction are 47 
additional units, and another 222 lo- 
cations are in the planning stage for 
completion over the next 2% years. 
Sales for the 24 weeks ended June 19 
amounted to $821.9 million, 4.4 per 
cent above the year-earlier period 
and a new high. Earnings for the 
first half of 1954 were $1.76 a share, 
little changed from the $1.83 on a 
smaller number of outstanding shares 
in 1953. Although competition in 
the retail food business is becoming 
keener, Safeway’s management be- 
lieves the company is in a favorable 
competitive position. 


Scott Paper A 
Stock (now 95) represents a good 
quality ‘situation expanding in the pa- 


per field. Directors have voted to 
split the common stock 2-for-1 as of 
September 24, and stockholders will 
vote October 26 on a proposal to 
merge with Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Company on the basis of 14 
Scott shares for each 10 shares of 
Hollingsworth common. Contingent 
on approval of the merger is an in- 
crease (20 per cent) in the Scott cash 
dividend rate on the split shares to 
45 cents a share quarterly compared 
with 75 cents on the old stock. Merg- 
er with Hollingsworth, a Boston- 
based manufacturer of an extensive 
line of paper products including stock 
for tabulating cards, multiwall ship- 
ping sacks, food containers and drink- 
ing cups, will be Scott’s third major 
acquisition since July. Previous pur- 
chases were Detroit Sulphite Pulp 
& Paper Company and a 50 per cent 
interest in Westminister Paper Com- 
pany Ltd. 


Spencer Chemical B 

Stock ts a businessman’s invest- 
ment issue, but at 68 yield is only 
3.5%. (Paid $1.80 in 1954; $2.20 
in 1953.) This maker of ammonia 
and other chemicals from natural gas 
reported record earnings for the fiscal 
year ended June 30—$4.20 a share 
compared with $4.01 a share on fewer 
shares in the previous year. Sales 
were pushed up 10 per cent by price 
rises and production from the new 
Vicksburg, Miss., plant. But because 
orders are off somewhat, in the first 
half of fiscal 1955 sales and earnings 
may be lower than in the same period 
of last year. However, for the fiscal 
year as a whole the company expects 
its greater productive capacity to add 
up to bigger sales. 


U. S. Plywood B 

Issue has growth characteristics; 
recent price, 29. (Pays $1.40.) 
Company expects the third and fourth 
quarters to be better than first two 
periods, when the lumber strike in the 
Pacific Northwest trimmed profits. 
Back in production now are four of 
the six principal mills on the Pacific 
Coast which supply U. S. Plywood, 
and about 5 per cent of the company’s 
normal supply of fir plywood is again 
available. But there will be a time 
lag before the logs begin rolling and 
the mills can get back into full pro- 
duction. 
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What Happened To the 


Air Conditioning Boom? 


Sales records were made this year. But they neither came 


up to the rosy expectations nor to available supplies. Result 


has been price cutting—both of product and of makers’ stocks 


or want of three consecutive really 

Yot summer nights, the 1954 air 
conditioning boom burst. One hot 
night people expect, two they will put 
up with; three, and the rush is for 
an air-conditioner. Unseasonably cool 
weather, particularly on the heavily 
populated East Coast, threw a mon- 
key wrench into the sure-thing in- 
dustry which expected to sell 1.5 
million room cooling units this 
summer. 


A Bad Forecast 


While final figures are not yet in, 
the cut rate prices advertised by re- 
tail stores show that the goal was 
missed. And since four-fifths of all 
room air-conditioners are sold in the 
three summer months, it will be next 
year before air-conditioning manu- 
facturers obtain another crack at the 
market. With this in mind, the stock 
market has pushed the air-conditioner 
issues near their 1954 lows. 

This is not the first time the in- 
dustry wished it was better at fore- 
casting the weather. The heat wave 
of 1952 cleaned retailers’ shelves and 
left them begging for more. In 1953 
manufacturers worked overtime to 
make sure retailers would never again 
be short. But while more than a 
million units were sold, demand fell 
off because of a cooler summer and a 
200,000-unit inventory was carried 
into 1954. This year manufacturers 


Sales (in Millions) —~ 





again upped production and estimates 
are that a much larger inventory will 
be carried into next year. 

One of the big problems in the in- 
dustry is the number of manufac- 
turers. In 1952 there were only 20 
companies in the field; today there 
are almost 100. Last year total sales 








Carrier Corp. 


were a record high but ‘because of 
price cutting, profits were far from 
expectations. To cut down on the 
tremendously seasonal aspect, the in- 
dustry is advertising aplenty and pro- 
moting room conditioners which heat 
as well as cool. But hot weather is 
still by far the best salesman. 

While room air-conditioners are 
the best known and fastest growing 
segment of the industry, no company 
depends wholly on them. Even Fed- 


Companies in the Air Conditioning Field 








ders-Quigan which claims to be the 
largest U.S. maker of room coolers 
(its own brand plus units sold under 
the label of RCA, Avco’s Crosley 
division and Remington Corporation) 
has other interests. About 30 per cent 
of its sales come from auto parts, 
mainly to Chrysler. The company also 
makes dehumidifiers, condensers and 
evaporators for domestic and com- 
mercial equipment and heating equip- 
ment. 

Carrier receives less than 10 per 
cent of its revenues from room air- 
conditioners. This company is far 
more interested in the bigger central 
units for homes, office buildings and 
industrial plants. Then too, Carrier 
is in the industrial heating and re- 
frigeration fields. 


Small vs. Large 


York obtains about twice as many 
of its sales dollars from the small 
units (including those made to carry 
the Philco label) as does Carrier, but 
like Carrier believes the biggest fu- 
ture lies in the big units. York tallies 
up about 45 per cent of its total sales 
from central and package air-condi- 
tioning units, 15 per cent from room 
coolers, 20 per cent from refriger- 
ation and ice making, the rest from 
miscellaneous. One decided help to 
both is new housing starts, for more 
and more new homes are _ being 
equipped with central heating and 
cooling units. 

But no company dare put itself 
outside the room cooler field since in 
many cases the success of the small 
unit means the sale of the big one. 
And what happens there has its 


-reverberations on the companies. For 


example, earlier this summer York 
absorbed wage and salary increases 
in order to keep in the competitive 
price swim, later because of cool 
weather laid off 1,000 employes for 
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r Earned Per Share———, Indi- 

Years 7—Annual—, 7-6 Months— c—Annual—, r—6 Months—, --Dividends— Recent cated 

Company Ended 1952 1953 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 1953 *1954 Price Yield 

Buffalo Forge ............. Nov. 30 $27.8 $28.6 $15.3 $13.2 $2.97 $2.84 $1.29 $1.09 $2.00 s$1.40 27 5.2% 
ae rr Oct. 31. 107.7 164.4 = g153.7 g161.1 4.89 419 5.26 g4.84 1.85 1.50 51 3.9 
Fedders-Quigan ........... Aug.31 a27.1 54.7 b37.4 b41.3 a0.75 1.20 b0.66 b1.10 (c) (c) 12 iva 
Trane Company ........... Dec. 31 42.0 45.5 20.5 24.5 3.80 3.58 1.46 82.85 150 1.12% £65 2.3 
U. S. Air Conditioning..... Oct. 31 53 7A e5.8  £5.1 0.11 0.09 e0.13 £D0.14 None None San 
York Corporation ......... Sept. 30 59.2 82.7 b59.2. b74.2 2.25 2.46 b1.81 1.78 1.00 1.25 22 5.7 


*Paid or declared to September 15. 
1953, 6% in 1954. 
items adjusted. D—Deiicit. 
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p a—Eight months ended August 31; changed fiscal year. 
e-—Nine months ended July 31. 


f—Seven months ended May 31. 


b—Nine months ended May 31. 
g—12 months ended July 31. 


c—Paid 8% stock in 
s—Paid 100% stock; per share 
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three weeks. These were employes 
engaged in room air conditioner 
manufacture. 

The smaller companies, Buffalo 
Forge, Trane and U.S. Air Con- 





ditioning, make in addition to air- 
conditioning equipment, industrial 
and ventilating equipment and, allied 
products. Because the industry is 
basically cyclical, depending on con- 
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ave. 
wo. ; 
struction and ipr@sperity (air-con- 
ditioning is stiJkConsidered a luxury) 
the shares of even the best situated 
members of the group must be con- 
sidered a businessman’s investment. 
\ b. Py, Oy 
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BASIC PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT SUCCESS + CHAPTER 3 


he difficulties encountered in 

properly timing purchases and 
sales of common stocks have been 
partly overcome by the development 
and fairly wide adoption in recent 
years of formula plans. These are 
designed to take advantage of the fact 
that stocks fluctuate without attempt-’ 
ing to predict how long a given 
market trend will last or how far it 
will go. Some are completely auto- 
matic in operation ; others require the 
exercise of judgment in setting up the 
plan—with accompanying chance for 
error—but become completely auto- 
matic thereafter. 

Their great advantage is this elim- 
ination of the opportunity for an 
investor’s timing decisions to be 
governed by his emotions, a process 
which for most people involves buy- 
ing near the top of a bull market 
merely because the business and 
market outlook appears most promis- 
ing at such a time, and selling near 
the bottom. Furthermore, if they are 
planned with even a reasonable degree 
of care, formula plans guarantee some 
profit over a period of years. 

However, they should not be re- 
garded as the answer to every 
investor’s prayer. Precisely because 
they do force their adherents to act 
contrary to their normal impulses, 
they are suitable only for those who 
will follow them faithfully—and they 
must be followed to. the letter, with- 
out a single deviation, if they are to 
yield good results. Another apparent 
drawback is the fact that profits avail- 
able through formula plans are not 
as large as those seemingly available 
through market trend forecasting. 
The latter is a will-of-the-wisp for 
most people, and thus this drawback 
is more psychological than actual. 

All formula plans (except dollar 
averaging, discussed in the next chap- 
ter) involve dividing one’s funds into 
stable and volatile components and 
varying the proportions of these 
according to a predetermined plan as 
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Formula Plans 


stock prices change. For simplicity 
of discussion, assume the stable com- 
ponent to consist solely of high grade 
bonds and the volatile component to 
be composed of common stocks, 
ignoring the likelihood that preferred 
stocks of various grades may also 
enter into both components. 

An almost infinite number of for- 
mula plans can be devised, but they 
can all be classified under two head- 
ings: Constant-ratio plans and vari- 
able-ratio plans. 

Constant-ratio plans require an 
investor to decide on a “normal” ratio 
of stocks to bonds and make his 
initial investments accordingly. A 
50-50 ratio is often used, but the pro- 
portion of stocks “tan be smaller if 
greater conservatism is desired. It 
should never be larger, for a higher 
ratio of stocks not only increases risks 
but also diminishes profits as com- 
pared with those available on a 50- 
50 basis. 

As stock prices rise or decline 
(while bonds show little or no 
change), the ratio of market values 
of the two components will deviate 
from the established normal. When 
this deviation has reached a prede- 
termined point, part of the holdings in 
the larger component are sold and 
the proceeds are used to increase the 
other component, thus restoring the 
original ratio. For instance, stocks 
might be sold and more bonds pur- 
chased after stocks (either those 
actually held or some reliable stock 
price average) have advanced by a 
given amount—say 50 per cent—or 
after the stock-bond ratio has changed 
to 60-40 from an original 50-50. If 
the market had gone the other way, 
bonds would be sold and_ stocks 
bought after a stock price decline of 
one-third, corresponding to a stock- 
bond ratio of 40-60. 

Many variations are possible. The 


normal ratio can be restored only 
after wider moves in stocks, such as 
a rise of two-thirds or decline of 40 
per cent, or smaller ones such as an 
advance of 25 per cent or decline of 
20 per cent. Waiting for wide swings 
before equalizing will yield larger 
profits over a long period of years 
than will more frequent changes, but 
the former system has the psychologi- 
cal disadvantage of sometimes missing 
tops or bottoms of major moves by 
a large margin. The normal ratio may 
be restored only partially rather than 
fully after stock prices have changed 
enough to call for action. Instead of 
using a stock-bond ratio as a guide, 
a given dollar amount may be placed 
in stocks and restored periodically 
(say every six months) by sale of 
bonds if stocks have declined and sale 
of stocks if they have advanced. 

Variable-ratio plans constitute the 
other major formula classification. 
These require the establishment of 
zones above and below an estimated 
normal or mid-point in some stock 
price average, with stocks sold and 
bonds bought as the former advance 
into successively higher zones and the 
reverse action taken on declines. 
Judgment is required here both in 
establishing the mid-point of probable 
future market fluctuations and in 
deciding on the amplitude likely to 
characterize these moves. 

This introduces considerable oppor- 
tunity for costly error. If the mid- 
point is set too low, the proportion 
of stocks held will be too small at all 
times, and conversely. If the range 
of expected stock price fluctuations 
is too narrow, maximum and mini- 
mum stock positions will be reached 
too soon; if it is too wide, they will 
never be reached at all. Either of 
these errors will cut into profits. If 
the mid-point and range of fluctua- 
tions are well chosen, variable-ratio 
plans will yield larger profits than 
constant-ratio plans, but the risks 
involved are obviously greater. 
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tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. «- LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Good Legislation 


Nor INFREQUENTLY 
lasting accomplishments of Govern- 
ment are those that cause least dis- 
cussion. An example may be seen in 
the administration of the nation’s 
Truth-in-Securities legislation and 
more recently in the enactment by 
Congress of an important amendment 
to the Securities Exchange Act which 
in effect overhauls several Acts ad- 
ministered by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. The amendment, 
the first to be made in a number of 
years, allows a freer exchange of in- 
formation during the waiting period 
after registration statements have 
been filed with the Commission for 
new security issues; eliminates con- 
siderable gobbledegook in connection 
with certain trust indentures; and, in 
the interest of new investors, permits 
greater use of advertising and pub- 
licity in describing the offering. 

An overtone also significant is the 
evidence that this Congress at least 
wants to protect the present Securi- 
ties Acts from the danger of cement- 
ing obsolete prejudices into current 
rules and procedures as happened in 
the now outmoded Interstate Com- 
merce Act; it treats the railroads as 
a monopoly when, as everyone knows, 
they are engaged in a competitive bat- 
tle for ‘survival. 


Two-Point Program 


T ue peciston of the 
American copper industry to launch 
a nationwide promotion program is 
based on certain facts blending past 
history with current history. Orig- 
inally an offshoot of the brass indus- 
try, copper became the more impor- 
tant industry of the two. Its market 
was ‘so strong that little selling of the 
red metal as a quality metal was nec- 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


_ built up some years ago. 


essary. During World War II its 
essentiality led to restrictions in use. 
And after the war, as recently as 
1951, the Government was urging in- 
dustrial users to turn to other metals. 
Today, although again in abundant 
supply, copper faces the scarcity fear 
More than 
that, it comes into keen competition 
with steel, aluminum and other met- 
als and alloys in a market that is fast 
growing and fast changing in re- 
sponse to research and development. 
So far as investors are concerned 
there need be little doubt as to the 
outcome of the selling campaign. 
Copper is not going out in the fore- 
seeable future. From the standpoint 
of business executives who influence 
buying commitments the action offers 
attractive promise. Competition has a 
way of putting verve into an industry 
and speeding its development. The 
industry has plenty of copper and is 
developing new uses for it. 


School Never Closes 


"Tue DIFFERENCE be- 
tween school today and school some 
years ago is the fact that school now 
never closes. More and more the na- 
tion’s universities and colleges are 
opening their classrooms to corporate 
officers and employes interested in 
such subjects as engineering, account- 
ing, personnel supervision and ad- 
ministration. Our incoming mail pre- 
sents a cross section. Devoe & Ray- 
nolds Company, Inc., 200-year-old 
paint firm, has just put 20 of its top 
sales executives through the sprouts at 
the University of Louisville in learn- 
ing the latest techniques of marketing. 
Long Island’s Adelphi College at 
Garden City has opened a 15-week 
course in Advanced Management 
which takes business people in the 
raw and exposes them to the latest 










ideas in this field. Columbia Univer- 
sity offers a new kind of course spe- 
cializing in the problems of small 
business; significantly it has two 
bankers on its staff of instructors. 
The Harvard Business School, which 
opened the first Advanced Manage- 
ment program ten years ago, is again 
at the old stand. And one of the 
most exacting teachers of them all, 
the American Management Associa- 
tion, is now launched on its winter 
courses covering the alphabet of busi- 
ness problems from Alpha to Zeta. 
In the Fall of 1954 it is clear that 
Junior is just beginning school. 


Across the Ocean 


W aie Investors ap- 
pear to be taking a new look at the 
autumnal economic barometers and 
stocks are correcting some late sum- 
mer excesses in price movements, it 
is probable that foreign affairs are 
playing a more important role than 
usual in shaping the nature of secu- 
rities trading. The collapse of the 
European Defense pact disappointed 
many in this country where it is axio- 
matic that in union there is strength. 
The Kremlin has gained a tactical 
advantage, but it would be a mistake 
to exaggerate its long range impor- 
tance or to interpret it as a serious 
strategic defeat, however much the 
Department of State had stressed the 
pact’s importance. 

A powerful ally for American pol- 
icy is the simple fact that American 
aid has enabled European nations 


since the war to push their production 


levels well above the pre-war marks. 
Consequently, in choosing between 
collectivism and the poverty that goes 
with it, or a system that promises in- 
dividual liberty and bread as well, the 
latter has much in its favor. After 
all, people can’t eat Marxism. 
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A Merchandiser in 
Improving Position 


Closing of its McCreery unit cut Associated Dry 


Goods' sales volume, but it also has removed a 


drag on earnings. Progress in other directions also 


hile department store sales as 

a whole in the retailers’ first 
quarter (February through April) 
eked ahead of last year by one per- 
cent, Associated Dry Goods Corpor- 
ation fell back 8.5 per cent. Blamed 
for the not so good showing of the 
nation’s ninth largest department 
store chain was the closing last 
December of one of Associated’s old 
established stores, James McCreerv 
& Company. This New York store 
had in recent years tallied up sales for 
Associated, but not profits. Thus 
while its disposal may slap sales back 
temporarily, better operating profits 
are expected by year-end. McCreery’s 
had reported losses in the past few 
years, small but still losses. With this 
unprofitable unit out, Associated will 
have a better chance to grow. 

The’ chances are good. For in the 
world of fashion merchandising a 
prestige name is what counts. And 
Associated has just that in its swanky 
Lord & Taylor store in Manhattan. 
Although not carried on Associated’s 
balance sheet, the value of the name 
is hardly intangible. Lord & Taylor 
with its four branch stores chalk up 
a third of Associated’s revenues. 

For the other two thirds Associated’ 
counts on six long-established depart- 
ment stores and their four branch 
units: Hahne’s in Newark, N. J., 
J. N. Adam & Company and William 
Hengerer in Buffalo, Powers Dry 
Goods in Minneapolis, Stewart Dry 
Goods in Louisville and Stewart & 
Company in Baltimore. All Asso- 
ciated stores emphasize fashion mer- 
chandise, but milady ranks the Lord 
& Taylor label highest. 


In recent years Associated has 


begun to take advantage of that fact. 
Previously the chain had been criti- 
cized for not expanding as fast as 
other chains (Associated’s sales in- 
creased only 168 per cent since 1939 
vs. 300 percent for all department 
store sales). And as most retail men 
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have found, branch stores are impor- 
tant to growth—profitable too, for the 
branch stores trade on the well 
established store’s name and adver- 
tising. Associated has four Lord & 
Taylor branches, all going strong, and 
a fifth will be opened in 1955. 

The new policy is felt elsewhere. 
Two other Associated stores are con- 
templating their first branch stores— 
Stewart & Company will build in 
Baltimore’s new suburban shopping 
center while Powers Dry Goods will 
erect its first branch in the St. Louis 
Park, Minn., shopping center. With 
these, Associated expects to pick up 
new customers. 

Associated’s sales and earnings 
both have been on the uptrend since 
1951, a poor year for almost all 
department stores. Despite Mc- 
Creery’s drag on results, fiscal 1954 
sales increased 3.5 per cent, net 12.6 
per cent. This was a better showing 
than such chains as the Mercantile 
Stores Company which operates 20 
complete department stores, 34 junior 
department stores and 13 branch 





Associated Dry Goods 


*Net 

Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per 7Divi- 
Year lions) Share dends +Price Range 
1941.. $73.9 $1.85 None 5%— 2% 
1942.. 80.0 1.05 None 3KR— 2% 
1943.. 924 1.45 $0.50 7%— 3% 
1944.. 103.0 1.73 0.50 9KR%— 6% 
1945.. 1164 2.40 0.60 24 —9 
1946.. 142.0 5.07 1.37% 35%4—17 
1947.. 142.3 2.97 1.60 204—13% 
1948.. 150.0 3.87 1.60 19 —12% 
1949.. 143.9 2.93 1.60 15%—11% 
1950.. 150.4 3.31 1.60 20%—15 
1951.. 153.3 2.19 1.60 25 —18% 
1952.. 1585 2.63 160 22%—18% 
1953.. 164.1 3.10 1.60  22%—18% 
Six months ended July 31: 
= aR GIRS Se i Dai 
1954.. 65.6 0.32 a$1.20 b2634—183% 





*For fiscal period ended January 31 of the 
following year. {Calendar years. a—Paid or de- 
— eee September 15. b—Through Sep- 
tember 15. 


appliance stores, the Hecht Company 
which plugs medium priced goods in 
its 13 retail stores, and big Allied 
Stores Corp. which operates 73 stores. 

Besides growth, Associated shows 
operating efficiency on its high fash- 
ion merchandising. In fiscal 1954 
the chain made more before taxes on 
each sales dollar than Hecht, Mer- 
cantile or even Allied which operates 
such plush emporiums as Jordan 
Marsh in Boston and Titche-Goet- 
tinger in Dallas. The company was 
only a fraction of a cent behind Fed- 
erated Department Stores (Filene’s 
in Boston, Shillito’s in Cincinnati and 
seven others) which earned 6.4 per- 
cent on the dollar to Associated’s 
6.2 cents. Even more important in 
the trend is that Associated is the 
only one of these five department 
store chains (the others: Allied, Fed- 
erated, Hecht and Mercantile) to 
have increased its pre-tax profits in 
both fiscal 1953 and 1954. 


Beating Down Costs 


This is no accident. Associated has 
long been working to beat the cost 
of doing business and to increase its 
operating efficiency. McCreery’s dis- 
posal was just one step, but a big one. 
From it, Associated realized about $7 
million from the sale of the real estate 
and an additional $390,000 (30 cents 
a share) from the store’s other assets. 
But such cutting down to grow is 
beginning to be an Associated habit. 
A consolidation and recapitalization 
plan in 1951 changed the concern 
from a holding company to an oper- 
ating company through the elimina- 
tion of the minority interest, absorp- 
tion of the subsidiaries and exchange 
of new stock for the non-redeemable 
preferreds. In the three years through 
January, 1954, long term debt was 
reduced by $2.6 million. 

Nevertheless, the company’s capital 
structure still has a very considerable 
leverage factor, and approximately 
$15 of debt and preferred stock will 
be ahead of every share of common 
stock even after the second preferred 
is redeemed on October 1. With such 
a set-up, effects of operating profit 
swings are magnified in per share 
earnings changes, detracting from 
common stock quality. However, the 
position of the common stock is 
improving, and its inclusion on a 
longer term basis in diversified port- 
folios appears warranted. 
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Big Profit Opportunities 


In Low-Priced Offerings? 


4 nd and distributors of low- 
priced speculative issues have 
been doing unusually well for them- 
selves this year, thanks in consider- 
able measure to the growing public 
awareness of uranium potentialities 
plus the allure that always attaches 
to new ventures in mining, oil, avia- 
tion and other presumably easy roads 
to wealth. 

How well the buyers of the new 
securities make out is another story, 
and not often one with a happy 
ending. Judging from the records of 
past years few of the buyers of cheap, 
new issues will have any difficulty in 
figuring future capital gains taxes or 
the impost on their dividend incomes. 

Few of the issues that ordinarily 
are grouped as “penny shares,” even 
though they may sell (or have been 
floated) at a dollar or two, ever man- 
age to sell above the prices at which 
they were sold to the public. The 
record is clear on this point, but it 
appears to have no deterring effect on 
the type of security buyer who goes 
in for speculative issues in new ven- 
tures. Not-all of the low-priced new 


offerings are devoid of merit, of 
course, and here and there through 
each year’s list are worth-while offer- 
ings by some of the nation’s leading 
financial organizations. That these 
subsequently justify themselves serves 
only to whip up interest in all low- 
priced issues on the part of inexperi- 
enced, unsophisticated buyers. 
Today there are fewer pitfalls for 
the tyro in investment than before the 
passage of “blue sky” laws in many 
states, or the subsequent establish- 
ment of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. But the number of gull- 
ible investors shows no significant 
shrinkage. Many in fact appear to 
believe that the SEC is a sort of 
insurer or guarantor of the value of 
stocks offered to the public, whereas 
its function is simply to supervise the 
issuance and selling of securities and 
to require the registration of new 
securities together with essential data 
concerning the company and its oper- 
ations. There is a loophole, however, 
in that a great many of these specula- 
tive promotions are exempt from 
filing complete data because the 


offering value of the securities to be 
marketed is less than the $300,000 
minimum covered by the law. 

With occasional exceptions new 
issues are quoted only on the over- 
the-counter market. Once in the 
proverbial blue moon one eventually 
graduates to listing on an exchange, 
but many simply fade out of existence 
or are quoted at such rare intervals 
as virtually to have no market. A 
large number of 1953 offerings, in 
fact, already are at the “no bid” stage. 
While this may merely mean that at 
the time a quotation was asked for, 
no prospective buyer happened to be 
making an outright bid for the stock, 
it nevertheless is a warning that the 
purchaser may have difficulty later 
should he try to sell. 

The table below well illustrates 
uncertainties attending “investments” 
in such issues. No bids were avail- 
able for 40 of the 80 issues, according 
to the latest monthly tabulation of the 
National Quotation Bureau, while 
bids for seven were in excess of the 
prices at which the shares had been 
offered. One of these, however, was 
put out at one cent, and the bid 
reported was two cents a share. Bids 
for three others were at the same 
price at which the shares were sold 
originally. For the remainder, bids 
were less than the prices at which 
they had been offered to the public. 


How Some of the 1953 Offerings Have Fared 


*Recent 
Bid 
American Development... 
Appell Oil & Gas 
Athabasca Uranium 
Atomic Uranium Corp.... 
Basin Oil Corp 
Bergen Daily Bulletin.... 
Big C Chocolate 
Blackwater Oil & Gas.... 
Boren Oil & Gas 
Brunner Mfg. Co 
Bunker-Chance Mining . 
Capitol Uranium 
Charter Oil, Ltd 
Colorado Mining 
Corpus Christi Refining. . 
Doman Helicopters 
Douglas (Allan) TV & 
Film 

Eastern Tractor 
Electriglas Corp. ........ 
Empire Petroleum 
English Oil Co 
Family Digest “A” 
Flock Gas & Oil 
Giffen Industries 
Global Oil & Drilling 
Guardian Chemical Corp.. 


$1.43 
None 
: 0.05 
0.62% 0.50 
1.50 None 
0.51 None 
1.00 None 
0.40 None 
6.75 5.50 
0.10 None 
0.10 0.38 
75 
1.00 


2.37% 0.60 


*As reported by National Quotation Company. 
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None, 


Offered *Recent 
at Bid 

Great Intern’l Develop.... $1.00 None 
Great Western Oil & Gas 0.40 $0.24 
Great Western Uranium.. 1.00 0.87 
Gyrodyne 0.80 0.30 
Hawker Uranium 0.20 0.43 
Internat] Indus. & Devel. 1.37% 0.25 
Justheim Petroleum 0.20 0.13 
KLB Oil Corp None 
Kirk Uranium None 
K-O-T Oil Corp None 
Mackey Airlines 0.95 
Magma King Manganese. 0.01 
McCarthy (Glenn) Inc.... 1.75 
Midland Uranium None 
Minerals Processing None 
Miracle Hinge None 
Monitor Mines None 
Morgan (JH) Gas & Oil.. 0.04 
Nagler Helicopter Nene 
Nemaha Oil None 
Newton Phoenix Oil 0.08 
N. N. San Juan Nat’l Gas. None 
No. Amer. Peat Moss.... None 
North Star Uranium None 
Northern Pacific Explor.. None 
Otis Oil & Gas 0.12 
er eer None 


Offered 


Paragon Optical Co 
Perfect-Line Mfg. ....... 
Permachem Corp. ....... 
en 
Rockhill Productions .... 
Rocky Mountain Oil 
Selevision, Inc. (A) 
Silver States O. & G 

Soil Tone Corp 

Standard Petroleum 
Standard Sulphur 

State Fire & Gas 
Sunbeam Oil 

Sun Valley Mining 
Teylorerakt, Inc. ......... 
Texas Adams Oil 

Texas Int’l Sulphur 
Texas Western Oil 


Walburt Oils, Ltd. 
Western Empire Oil 
Western-Nebraska Oil ... 
Williston Basin Oil 
Wing Oil & Gas 
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For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 















Chances still favor a full-scale market correction, though 


it could be further postponed. Even if it fails to appear 


for months to come, a conservative course remains advisable 


The market shakeout during the latter part 
of August could well have proven to be the first 
stage of the long-overdue technical correction; 
instead, several averages composed of industrial 
shares have reversed their dip strongly enough to 
go on to new peaks. This development is being 
interpreted strictly in accordance with the precon- 
ceptions of each individual observer; the bulls see 
it as clear vindication of their faith in a continu- 
ous uptrend while the bears point to irregular 
market action of the type which has been wit- 
nessed since early July as the customary precursor 
of an important top. 


It would be extremely helpful to know in ad- 
vance which view is more nearly correct (eventu- 
ally, of course, both may be right, the difference 
being one of timing). But this valuable informa- 
tion is not essential to the formulation of a sound 
investment policy. It is the norm rather than the 
exception for investors fo be uncertain what the 
market is going to do over the medium term and 
sometimes—as is true today—even the longer term 
outlook is obscure. At such a time, values and 
probabilities must rule rather than forecasts. 


Even at present all-time peak levels, good 
values are available in common stocks. But they 
are growing increasingly scarce. Industrial shares 
currently afford yields of less than 44% per cent 
on the average, and materially better returns can 
be obtained in only a small minority of issues with- 
out letting down quality standards. Under such 
circumstances, the chances of obtaining a really 
substantial profit by means of speculative opera- 
tions are much too slim to be worth the very 
decided risks involved in such a policy. 


Even investment commitments in the best 
grade defensive shares are vulnerable to temporary 
paper losses in the event of a sizable market decline. 
But it is hard to justify any view that these could 
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persist very long in view of the generally favorable 
business outlook and the reasonable level of statis- 
tical valuations prevailing today compared with 
those witnessed at previous major bull market tops. 
Flight into storm-cellar securities such as short term 
Governments runs the risk that another 1927-29 rise 
may develop from present levels, or that a long 
period of further selective action will take the place 
of the customary downward leg of the market cycle. 


On a small scale, the latter development has 
already taken place. Instead of being interrupted 
by conventional secondary reactions, the advance 
of the past year has kept its momentum on the 
basis of short-lived small dips and an extreme de- 
gree of selectivity. Just as the latter process, in 
effect during 1951-52, was able to prevent a more 
serious decline than the relatively mild one wit- 
nessed during early and mid-1953, it can be argued 
that it is capable of keeping the current rally going 
more or less indefinitely without a correction of 
normal severity. 


The burden of proof still rests on the pro- 
ponents of this view. Precedent calls for an inter- 
ruption of the uptrend of sufficient scope to retrace 
a substantial part — say one-third — of the gains 
achieved during the past year. This may be 
avoided, and there is an even better chance that it 
will be further postponed, but the possibility that 
it will appear is strong enough to deserve respect- 
ful consideration by investors. 


Accordingly, a conservative course is still indi- 
cated. Such a course risks very little, for good 
grade equities still affording adequate yields are 
likely to share in any further sustained advance 
while offering adequate protection against the 
effects of a decline. Portfolios concentrated in such 
issues appear amply prepared for any likely market 
contingency. 


Written September 16, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 


Yielding an attractive 5.7 per cent return, 
Standard Brands is being added this week to the 
list of “Common Stocks for Income.” Processing 
and distributing a diversified line of food products, 
this leader in its field has had a stable earnings 
record and has paid liberal dividends continuously 
since its formation in 1929 (predecessor’s dividend 
record dates back to 1899). Sales last year set a 
new peak with a further gain in prospect this year. 
Earnings also are expected to exceed last year’s 
results of 2.90 per share, providing adequate cover- 
age of the current $2 per share annual dividend. 


Steel Suppliers Busy 


Although steel production is currently running 
well below last year’s record pace, the industry re- 
mains an important customer for the utility, coal 
and mining industries. In 1953, steel companies 
consumed 101.3 million tons of coal, 224 billion 
cubic feet of natural gas, and 31 billion kilowatt- 
hours of electric power. Use of alloying elements, 
though down: in some cases from the 1953 level, 
also continues at a high rate, aiding miners of 
cobalt, nickel, molybdenum, etc. 

The following figures (reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute) show the extent of use of 
alloying materials, in thousands of pounds. 


1953 Record Year 


49.0 (1952) 

2,633.4 (1952) 
Columbium 796.5 (1948) 
Molybdenum ,066. 22,066.7 (1953) 
Nickel ,202. 84,854.4 (1952) 
Titanium 5,202.6 (1951) 
Tungsten 4,313.5, (1948) 
Vanadium ; 3,310.9 (1951) 
Zirconium 1,816.4 2,069.3 (1948) 


July Dividends Off 


July saw a decline of 8.7 per cent in corporate 
cash dividend payments, compared with the same 
1953 month, but this may have been the result of 
an Internal Revenue Act provision which reduces 
taxes on dividend incomes received on or after 
August 1, 1954. With July payments added to 
sharply higher six months’ totals, aggregate divi- 
dends for the first seven months reached $4.8 bil- 
lion, five per cent over the same period of 1953. 
For July alone, payments were $525.8 million vs. 
$576 million a year earlier. While payments by 
the trade group were up 23 per cent, and utilities 
and iron and steel companies remained about the 
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same or rose slightly in the month, most industrial 
groups paid less than they did a year earlier. Both 
rate reductions and dividend omissions were re- 
sponsible for declines in the automobile, textile, 
leather and non-ferrous metals groups. 


Oil and Gas Drilling 


Drilling for oil and gas has declined to the lowest 
point in several years, based on the number of 
rotary rigs in operation in U. S. and Canadian 
fields. According to Hughes Tool Company, only 
2,439 rotary rigs were being worked as of Septem- 
ber 13, compared with 2,738 about the same time 
a year ago. The decline, which is regarded as a 
normal adjustment from the extraordinarily high 
activity witnessed earlier this year, is largely attrib- 
utable to recent cutbacks in oil allowables in several 
states. If the slump in drilling continues, however, 
it would eventually be reflected in earnings of the 
leading oil well equipment concerns. 


Wide-Screen Battle 


Competition between the wide-screen movie sys- 
tems has largely narrowed down to 20th Century- 
Fox’s CinemaScope and Paramount’s VistaVision, 
although Todd-AO (a system developed by Ameri- 
can Optical Company engineers) is a dark horse in 
the race. The film industry has already made or 
plans to make nearly 100 pictures in CinemaScope, 
while the first VistaVision movie (White Christ- 
mas) is slated for release next month; Oklahoma in 
Todd-AO isn’t due until next spring. Meanwhile, 
earnings of the movie companies continue to show 
improvement, a trend reflected in firm prices for 
motion picture stocks. Re-release of old hit pictures 
is helping profits of some companies. M-G-M’s 
Gone With the Wind, now making the rounds for 
the fifth time, is making more money than on any 
previous runs. 


Peak TV Sales 


Thanks to lower prices for television sets as well 
as the opening of new TV broadcasting stations, 
retailers were able to post a new sales record for 
the first seven months of this year. While the gain 
over the same 1953 period was only two per cent, 
the significant thing is that domestic retail sales ran 
ahead of the number of sets manufactured. Since 
seven-months’ output figures (3.15 million sets vs. 
4.15 million in the same 1953 period) include ex- 
port volume, it is clear that stocks of black-and- 
white sets at most levels have been sharply reduced. 
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This situation contrasts with that of the older 
branch of the industry, since radio set output was 
nearly double retail sales for the first seven months. 
TV obviously is clearing the way for a shift to 
color sets, although this has had little effect as yet 
on black-and-white sales. By the end of 1954 it is 
probable that at least 125 TV stations will be color- 
equipped, and 1955 is being heralded as the year 
of transition from black-and-white to color with the 
curve of color growth turning sharply upward. 
Looking further ahead, Radio Corporation predicts 
that 10 million color TV sets will be in American 
homes by 1959. 


Utility Growth 


More than a trillion kilowatt-hours of electric 
power will be produced yearly by 1964, predicts a 
General Electric official. The 1964 estimate, which 
is regarded as conservative because it is based only 
on known products and technology, is more than 
double the 410 billion kwh output projected for the 
industry this year. An important factor in the an- 
ticipated rise in power demand is consumption by 
the average household, which is expected to average 
more than 5,000 kilowatt-hours per year a decade 
from now vs. 2,500 kwh this year. In the industrial 
field, considerably increased use of electric power 
is foreseen in the production of titanium and zir- 
conium by electrolytic methods, as well as in the 
processing of taconite ore. With the continuing 
trend toward automation, it is expected that 90 per 
cent of all horsepower used by industrial workers 
in 1964 will be electric. 


Aluminum Output Dips 

Aluminum production, which had been rising 
from month to month, will dip slightly in the third 
quarter when output is expected to total about 


301.5 million pounds vs. 303.4 million in the sec- 


ond quarter. Actual output during August was 
250.6 million pounds vs. 252.3 million in July but 
there was a gain nevertheless of 9.5 million pounds 
over August 1953. Total output for the year 
through August is over 1.9 billion pounds com- 
pared with 1.6 billion a year earlier. A substantial 
rise is thus in prospect over last year’s 2.5 billion 
pounds. The increase, plus additional tonnage, is 
likely to enter the Government’s stockpile. 


Farm Income Downtrend 

Farmers, apparently, are going to be poorer cus- 
tomers of general business than last year, in which 
incidentally they spent less than in the year before. 
Prices of wheat, corn and many other farm prod- 
ucts are higher now than a year ago, but have aver- 
aged less for the year to date and farm income is on 
the decline. The Agriculture Department reports 
total cash receipts of farmers in the eight months 
ended August 31 were $17.4 billion, off four per 
cent from the same 1953 period. The crop report 
based on September 1 conditions further clouded 
the outlook, disclosing a drop in the wheat outlook 
to 962 million bushels, the smallest in eleven years, 
and a corn crop 204 million bushels under last 
year. The cotton crop of 11.8 million bales showed 
a drop of 850,000 bales from the month-ago esti- 
mate and was 4.6 million bales under the 1952-53 
crop year yield. 


Corporate Briefs 


Borg-Warner’s Norge division has purchased the 
tools and fixtures of Thor Corporation’s Leeson Steel 
Products division, manufacturer of built-in ranges. 

General Electric’s lamp division has begun con- 
struction on a $2 million laboratory at Nela Park, 
near Cleveland. 
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Investment Service Section— 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to be 
regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 2%4s, 1972-67 100 2.50% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 996 3.01 104 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964. 109 3.38 Not 
Beneficial Loan, 24%4s, 1961 2.86 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3's, 

1985 100 3.12 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.06 100 
Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 2.95 103 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s; 1975.... 96 3.00 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 23%4s, 1985... 94 3.05 105 
Sonthern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 106 3.95 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 102 3.09 104 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974 3.43 104.6 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 

ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
; Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 109 4.82 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 59 4.24 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 107 4.21 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 31 4.52 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 40 5.00 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


-Dividends~ Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Dow Chemical $1.00 41 24% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... *160 120 40 40 
General Foods . 200 74 $3.8 
Int’l Business Machines : *2.80 293 71.4 
Standard Oil of California i 2.25 68 4.4 
Union Carbide & Carbon ; is Se 6S 
United Air Lines : 075 27 6&6 
United Biscuit : is | 68S 
Westinghouse Electric f 150 6 O29 


* Also paid Stock. Based on current quarterly rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


r-Dividends—, Recent 
1954 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel ’ $9.00 170 
Borden Company ; *180 68 
Columbia Gas System. ‘ 0.60 15 
Consolidated Edison ’ 180 46 
Kress (S. H.) d 2.25 49 
Louisville & Nashville ‘ 3.00 71 
MacAndrews & Forbes . 2.50 
May Department Stores , 1.35 
Melville Shoe d 1.35 
Pacific Gas & Electric ; 2.20 
Pacific Lighting 1 
Philip Morris Ltd 3 
Safeway Stores . 1 
Socony- Vacuum : 1 
Southern California Edison 1 
@Standard Brands 1 
Sterling Drug 1.50 
Texas Company J 2.25 
ee eer . 6.00 
Walgreen Company . 1.20 
West Penn Electric - 1.70 


* Also paid stock. + Based on current quarterly rate. @ Added 
this week; see page 16 


50 
00 
80 
50 
50 
50 
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Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


--Dividends— Recent 
1954 Price Yield 


Allied Stores d $3.00 48 63% 
Bethlehem Steel : 4.50 79 6.3 
Brooklyn Union Gas k 1.17% 32 +53 
Cluett, Peabody ; 200 36 6.9 
Container Corporation ‘ : 62 
Flintkote Company ’ f 34 
General Motors $ : 82 
Glidden Company ; i 39 
Kennecott Copper 

Mid-Continent Petroleum 

Olin Mathieson Chemical 

Simmons Company 

Sinclair Oil 

Sperry Corporation f ; 

U. S. Steel : 2.25 


* Also paid Stock. +Based on current quarterly rate. 
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AEC officials optimistic about future of atomic-produced 


electricity—Lush market among farmers for appliances— 


Government farm surpluses will be offered foreign nations 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Officials at 
the Atomic Energy Commission now 
tak as if electricity produced by 
atomic power is something this gener- 
ation will live to witness on a com- 
mercial basis. One great problem, to 
date, has been the matter of capital 
cost. On the one hand, given the 
necessary capital equipment, $10,000 
worth of electric power is produced 
for somewhere between $5 and $15. 
Unfortunately, this equipment was 
not simply “given”; for a long time, 
engineers weren’t sure it could be 
built at all, at any price. 

Now, AEC men point out, big 
equipment companies are talking in 
close figures. Latest estimates, com- 
bining fuel and plant costs, put total 
operating costs deceptively close. For 
a conventional plant, the average cost 
is estimated at 69 mills per kwh. 
Maybe a nuclear plant can be built 
which will be able to produce elec- 
tricity at around that rate, perhaps 
even more cheaply. 

Such figuring, it’s said, mustn’t be 
taken too seriously. Ordinary power 
costs are known to as many decimal 
points as it’s worth while computing. 
Nuclear costs are guesses. Since you 
can’t tell in advance what resistance 
you'll run into once actual operations 
are started, it’s reasonable to suggest 
that the guesses are altogether too 
optimistic. 


Experimental plants are being 
built. When and if a new atomic-pro- 
duced power industry emerges, feeder 
industries will develop. Most people 
think only about uranium—which 
isn’t especially scarce. There will also 
be markets for those alloys able to 
resist the heat of the reactors, and a 
lot of other things. - 


REA’s drive to persuade farmers 
to buy appliances offers manufac- 
turers what may prove a lush market. 
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The cooperatives, whose market for 
power depends on what appliances 
their members own, are assuming 
part of the sales cost: such things as 
display space, lists of prospects, and 
help in servicing. In rich territory, 
there are farms whose only present 
use of electricity is for lighting homes 
and, sometimes, barns. 

For the time being, the drive is 
more or less concentrated on electric 
ranges. Because a gas range is 
cheaper, more have been sold, even in 
REA territory. But, the electric fuel 
cost, it’s argued, is far below that of 
bottled gas. Next, companies are 
interested in selling water heaters, 
washing machines and other such 
devices. Indirectly, this will benefit 
the pump companies. Farmers must 
be persuaded first to substitute pres- 
sure systems for well buckets. 

The difficulty everywhere is to find 
reliable dealers. Here, International 
Harvester is far in the lead. It is 
putting on the market more and more 
home appliances which are sold 
through its big chain of farm equip- 
ment stores. It’s generally agreed 
that warranties by equipment men are 
respected by their prospective cus- 
tomers. 


The Export-Import Bank is 
getting ready to finance longer term 
foreign sales of hard goods. How- 
ever, it’s doubtful that it will take 
paper beyond five years, whereas 
European companies can take mort- 
gages for ten or even twenty years. 
Short term paper, while insufficient 
for selling, say, generators, should 
help to market sewing machines, 
electric toasters and numerous other 
appliances. 


Government farm surpluses may 
now be offered abroad against foreign 
exchange—up to $700 million. An 
additional $300 million may be given 





away. The Government has set up 
an organization to try to sell on this 
basis, without antagonizing foreign 
farmers, millers and other interested 
parties. 

You can’t be sure that this will sell 
additional wheat and cotton. Foreign 
buyers may prove cagey. For them, 
the best tactic would be to offer local 
currency instead of the dollars they 
now pay. So far, there’s been no evi- 
dence of any negotiation and you can’t 
tell which way the cat will jump. 


In general, employment is about 
as good as it’s likely to be except 
during booms. But the statistics show 
some bad spots. The number of 
people who’ve been out of work for 
weeks or months has been going up. 
They’ve lost their rights to unemploy- 
ment insurance. The good feature is 
that layoffs have gone down consider- 


ably. 


One result of the investigation of 
Federal Housing Authority mort- 
gages and the windfalls builders are 
accused of having taken will be a lot 
of law suits. FHA itself has brought 
suit in one case. As owner of pre- 
ferred stock in a building company, 
it may be in a position to get the 
builder to apply any windfall pay- 
ments to reduction of the outstanding 
mortgage. 

Most of the suits, it’s supposed, 
will be brought by tenants’ associa- 
tions. There will be cases against both 
builders and the Government. Such 
suits will be like those against utilities 
on matters of rates; the right people 
can’t always collect. They may have 
the effect of cutting rents, which 
might affect apartment building in 
some areas. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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what are the products of 


LGR 


EQUIPMENT 


Where are those products used and where 
are they built? Insight into these factors 
that create a reputation is the purpose of 
this new pocket size, 36 page book... 
@ copy is yours, upon written request to 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER -PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT... 
TRANSMISSIONS @ AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS © TRACTOR UNITS © FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS © ROSS CARRIERS ¢ POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS © ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS © GEARS AND FORGINGS 








Common and 


Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Sept. 3, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock. 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.0714 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock and 4.30% Convertible 
Preferred Stock are payable 
Oct. 1, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of bus- 
iness September 15, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
September 3, 1954 








New-Business Brevities 





Books, Booklets ... 

A light, readable and yet authorita- 
tive book on open-end investment 
companies, What About Mutual 
Funds?, by John A. Straley, associate 
editor of the Investment Dealers’ Di- 
gest, has been published this week by 
Harper & Brothers (145 pages, 
$2.50) —the author discusses how 
mutual funds are organized, outlines 
legal safeguards controlling their op- 
eration and suggests how to go about 
selecting a fund to meet individual 
needs. . . . Distribution is now under 
way of the 1954 Directory of New 
York Importers and Related Serv- 
ices, fourth edition to be published 
by the Commerce & Industry Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc. (160 
pages, $5)—three sections give (1) 
an alphabetical list of 1,387 New 
York importers with their addresses, 
bank reference and other data; (2) 
commodities imported in 679 classi- 
fications and the firms importing 
each; and (3) over 200 firms per- 
forming related services. .. . To help 
prospective customers visualize what 
a remodeled bathroom might look like, 
Crane Company has developed for its 
dealers a large Sketchbook of Ideas, 
and a junior-size edition which the 
home owner can take home and study 
at his leisure—colorfully illustrated, 
the 24-page customer aid is titled 
Crane Bathroom Modernizing Ideas. 


Building ... 

While paper normally isn’t thought 
of as a building material, Modern 
Metal Craftsmen, Inc., have made 
it that; by forming a honeycomb 
core from resin-treated Kraft paper 
and sandwiching this between thin 
sheets of aluminum, the company has 
come up with an extremely light- 
weight but durable panel suitable for 
cottages, field offices and other uses 
—also unusual is the fact that the 
panels (which come in shapes and 
sizes for doors, roofs, walls, etc.) can 
be erected without screws or fasten- 
ers; joining is accomplished by a 
simple interlocking arrangement... . 
Personalized styling of a garage door 


is now within the pocketbook of the 
average home owner, thanks to the 
ingenuity of Crawford Door Com- 
pany which has a set of accessories 
that turn a standard door into a 
custom model at a fraction of the cost 
of specially designed ones—available 
are rosettes, various moldings, mono- 
grams and the like which, together 
with increased use of color in har- 
mony with the rest of the house, can 
give the garage door unusual in- 
dividuality. 


Grocery Products ... 

A powdered form of ammonia 
called Am-O dissolves instantly in 
water to form a cleanser said to be 
substanially more effective than liquid 
ammonia without embracing the lat- 
ter’s disadvantages — what’s more, 
Am-O, which is presently in the test- 
marketing stage by B. T. Babbit, 
Inc., is as easy on the hands as fine 
toilet soap. .. . Lemon ’N Lime, a 
new frozen juice product being in- 
troduced in the New York area by 
Minute Maid Corporation, is recom- 
mended as a good mixer for many 
drinks—this will be followed short- 
ly by the test marketing of still an- 
other frozen juice, Tango Cocktail, 
said to be a blend of tangerine and 
orange juice flavored with a dash of 
lemon and lime. . . . You now have 
a choice between two Instant Postum 
products, a new imitation coffee 
flavored variety and the regular prod- 
uct which has been produced by Gen- 
eral Foods’ Post Cereals Division for 
many years—the new instant is pres- 
ently available only in the Central 


States, but will be available elsewhere 
shortly. 


Magazines... 

A monthly tabloid of interest to 
persons in the solid minerals indus- 
try (coal, stone products and metals) 
is being planned for a fall debut as a 
controlled circulation publication— 
title will be Mining & Quarrying. ..- 
Letter Perfect will be the title of a 
monthly magazine which will offer 
hints on the preparation of letter per- 
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fect business reports, letters and di- 
rect mail pieces—first issue will ap- 
pear this Fall, according to Publisher 
Frank S. Roberts, Jr. . . . Manage- 
ment, personnel and administrative 
problems from the Canadian busi- 
nessman’s point of view will be an- 
alyzed by a new publication, Office 
Equipment News, currently being 
planned North of the border—to be 
published by Holliday Publications, 
Ltd., the first issue is planned for 
March 1955. 


Novel Items .. . 

A new type of cigarette filter 
reached the market last week based 
on the notion that water can trap 
nicotine—each filter is comprised of 
two parts, a permanent mouthpiece 
holder and ‘a replaceable cartridge 
which is moistened in water prior to 
insertion; the unit is manufactured 
by U. S. Filter Products Corpora- 
tion, distributed by Phil Kalech & 
Associates. . . . Designed to relax 
the muscles of the neck and to induce 
restful sleep, although definitely not 
intended as a panacea for sleepless 
nights due to physical pain or worry, 
isa new pillow trade-named Re-Lax, 
a development of Claremont Products 
—unique in construction, the pillow 
in essence is comprised of two air- 
infiltrated cores which may be ad- 
justed to suit individual preferences ; 
made of vinyl plastic and white 
bleached cotton, it is said to be safe 
for use by allergy sufferers. 


Records, Recorders .. . 

For amateur play productions, a 
new Webcor Playhouse home record- 
ing package provides scripts for a 
one act mystery (The Last Will) and 
4 10-inch 78-rpm sound effects rec- 
ord—by following instructions, the 
éntire play can be tape recorded after 
brief rehearsals, providing valuable 
training for drama students or sim- 
ply fun for the family on a dull eve- 
ning. . . . United States Time Cor- 
poration is now producing a low- 
priced disc recorder—equipped for 
immediate playback, the new unit is 
talled the Timex Magnetic Disc Re- 
corder. . . . The Book-of-the-Month 
Club has applied its merchandising 
technique to the field of classical rec- 
(rds and music appreciation—sub- 
‘ribers to its new record club are 
given advance notice of the classic 
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the country. 


- each week... 


stocks... 





Who Wants “Big” Customers? 


We do, naturally. 


But make no mistake about it: We want the small 
investors too—as we've been saying for years—because 
we think the salvation of our system lies in broad- 


ening the base of business ownership . . 
more and more people, big and little, to own a real 
stake in American enterprise. 


Sometimes it seems to us that the little investor is 
showing a better understanding of those opportuni- 
ties—yes, and those responsibilities—than the man of 
greater means. Over half the people who make more 
than $10,000 a year don’t own securities. 


We think they’re missing something—something 
good for them and something good for America. 


Who wants big customers? We do. 


And furthermore we think we can say that we’ve 
got the facilities and the services such customers need. 


We can say that with confidence because among our 
satisfied customers we’re happy to number at least as 
many so-called “big accounts” as any other broker in 


Whether you demand dozens of fast executions 


Whether you want a steady stream of fact and 
information about certain situations, particularly 


Or, whether you only ask for an objective review of 
your entire portfolio from time-to-time, we think you'll 
be satisfied with the service you get at Merrill Lynch. 


If you’d like complete details on just what that 
service consists of, simply call or write— 


WALTER A, SCHOLL, Department SE-22 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


. in getting 





“invest — for the better things in life’ 





offered each month, receive, unless 
they write to the contrary, a long- 
play recording of the selection, with 
an analysis of the work comprising 
one side of the platter. . . . Longer 
playing magnetic recording tape is 
now on the market, thanks to the 
development of new oxide coatings 
which are so much thinner than those 
used heretofore that 50 per cent more 
tape can be wound on the same size 
reel—two leading manufacturers who 





have already placed long-play tape 
on the market are Minnesota Mining 
& Manufacturing Company with a 
reel trade-named E-xtra-Play and 
Reeves Soundcraft Corporation, 
which calls its product Plus 50. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a_ self-addressed 


stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
of the issue. 
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Business Background 








Parker and Sheaffer companies face bid for leadership 


from Waterman which offers new type of fountain pen 





EW LIFE—The $100 million 
fountain pen and automatic 
pencil industry has come to attention 
with a jerk. With nothing startling 
to upset its tranquillity since the first 
ballpoint pens nearly destroyed the 
industry’s profitable gift trade some 
years ago, it now confronts a spirited 
bid for leadership in the quality field 
from the oldest pen-maker of them 
all, the Waterman Pen Company, Inc. 
This company has introduced in time 
to catch the Christmas tide a pen that 
has no working parts; and no 
plungers, syphons or sacs to wear out 
or deteriorate. The ink comes ready- 
packed in a hermetically sealed cart- 
ridge. Made of tough but pliable 
plastic, the ink container is trans- 
parent and company engineers say 
you can put a spare cartridge in your 
lapel pocket for a prolonged business 
trip and never a drop or drip will soil 
your neatly laundered handkerchief. 
What’s more, they add, should you 
run out of ink while writing up a con- 
tract, you can refill the cartridge with 
water and keep on writing for hours. 
The cartridges come eight in a packet 
for 50 cents. The pen is higher, $15. 


Different in Design—Company 
advertisements will tell you about the 
new type of grip cap, the novel pocket 
clip, and the 14-carat virtue of the 
golden nib. But you may be interested 
more in the effect of design. To get 
the feel of balance in the penman’s use 
of its product, Waterman brought in 
HARLEY Ear, styling engineer of the 
General Motors Corporation of which 
he is a vice president. “The feel of a 
pen is everything to the user,” ex- 
plained Rosert D. Howse, who lined 
up Mr. Earl’s services for Waterman. 
“He gets beauty into automobiles, and 
he has done the same thing for our 
new pen.” Equally important, the new 
design and new type of nib have made 
it possible to streamline Waterman’s 
production. The inventory of parts 
for both company and dealer is -re- 
duced about in half. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





President Howse 


No More Inkwell — The pen 
company’s founder, Lewis Epson 
WATERMAN, was an insurance man 
who got his fountain pen idea from 
selling life policies. Back in 1883 he 
passed the quill to a prospect to sign 
and knocked over an inkwell that he 
always carried with him. Contract 
and sale were ruined, so Waterman 
threw away his portable inkwell'and 
invented the world’s first practical 
fountain pen. He formed his com- 
pany one year later. Mr. Howse was 
brought to the management by Water- 
man’s grandnephew, FRANK D. 
WATERMAN, to put the company 
higher up in the profitable gift and 
jewelry shop trade where people 
spend money for quality. Part of 
Howse’s answer was the new Water- 
man pen. And the company just last 
week advanced him from executive 
vice president to president, in which 
capacity he will spearhead Water- 
man’s determined bid to re-establish 
itself at the head of the industry. At 
present the Parker Pen Company and 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen company hold 
stronger claims to quality pen sales 
leadership. Both companies have 
stock outstanding. Waterman has 
shares of its Canadian subsidiary 
listed on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change. And if the new pen stands 
up as forecast, pressure may be re- 
newed to put a slice of the parent 
company’s stock on the market. But 
that prospect lies in the future. 


Inventor Waterman 


Fox Film—September 9 was a 


pleasant day in New York. Marityy 
MONROE put foot on ground at Idle. 
wild and, to quote Art SMITH in the 
Daily News of the next morning, 
“every male in the landing area 
stopped work to drool.” To Variety, 
Marilyn’s reception occasioned no 
great surprise. “She hasn’t been here 
for three years,” said GENE ARNEEL, 
However, the latter conceded that 
Marilyn’s arrival had contributed 
fresh interest to the filming by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corporation 
of the Broadway stage play, Seven 
Year Itch. Arneel had previously 
written in the September 8 issue of 
Variety that the company would be 
well represented with 14 films on the 
roster of those drawing $2 million or 
more in 1954 gross rentals. As in the 
case of Seven Year Itch, it leans 
heavily on Broadway shows for film- 
ing ; the Jtch should appear next year. 
In the 26 weeks ended last June 26, 
the company reported net income of 
$3.1 million against less than $160- 
000 in the corresponding 1953 period. 
CinemaScope plus better pictures 
did it. 





Edna’s Arrival—Hurricane Epna 
drifted off its originally indicated 
New York-New England course, and 
the fire insurance companies are 
taking things easier as a_ result. 
CarRoL’s property damage in New 
England, 11 days before Edna blew 
in, has been estimated at $350 million 
to $500 million, a portion insured. 
The New England Gas & Electric 
System which reported 75 per cent 
of its customers without electric serv- 
‘ice at the height of Carol’s fury 1s 
fast getting service back to normal 
despite some temporary inconvenience 
while Edna detoured to sea. 


Paying Ideas—Good suggestions, 
like atoms in Nature, are abundant. 
The problem is to put them to use 
and profit. In his new book, How to 
Make Money from Your Ideas (Dou- 
bleday: $3.95), Ray JosepHs, who 
makes a satisfactory living doing what 
he writes about, gives you the neces- 
sary working tools. It contains prac- 
tical suggestions for the man who 
thinks things can be improved and 
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wants to do something about it at aq 


profit. 


Katy Cheerful—Although 19 


summer business of the Missout! 
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Kansas-Texas Railroad was down 
about 47 per cent from the 1953 
summer level, President DoNALp V. 
FRASER is far from discouraged. Here 
on a trip in connection with the 
System’s recapitalization plan, Mr. 
Fraser said new plants located in 
Texas recently have boosted freight 
shipments in this category and 
M-K-T is receiving inquiries about 
sites from other large manufacturers. 
The line will buy 500 new box cars. 





Pan American Airways — The 
Pay Later Plan of the Pan American 
World Airways “in just four months 
has brought in over $1.5 million in 
extra business,’ Vice President WIL- 
us G. Lipscoms (Traffic and Sales) 
told company agents in 21 American 
cities over a closed television circuit 
the other day. Donatp Dovuctas, 
president of the Douglas Aircraft 
Company, in the same broadcast said 
the new DC-7Cs that Pan American 
will put into service early in 1956 will 
cut flying time between New York 
and Rome to 12 hours and 30 min- 
utes; Chicago to Paris, to 12 hours; 
and Seattle to Tokyo, to 17 hours and 
30 minutes. Pan American has 
ordered 15. 


Dividend News 


North American Aviation: Declared a 
75-cent quarterly dividend payable Octo- 


ber 6 to stock of record September 21.- 


Previous payments were 50 cents each in 
July and April and $1 in January. Total 
thus far in 1954, $2.75, compares with 
75 cents last year. 

National Shares Corp.: Paying 20 
cents October 15 to stock of record 
Anaad 30. Paid 15 cents July 15 
ast. 

Hussmann Refrigerator: Stockholders 
have approved an increase in the author- 
zed common stock. Company plans 
payment of a 50 per cent stock dividend 
on October 8 to stockholders of record 
September 28. 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham & Worts: 
Paying a $1 extra dividend along with 
the regular quarterly of 75 cents October 
1S to stock of record September 24. To- 
tal payment this year of $4 compares 
with $3.75 last year. 

Tri-Continental Corp.: Declared a 
25-cent dividend payable October 1 to 
stock of record September 21. Previous 
Payment 22 cents July 1. 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway: 
Paying a quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
September 30 to stock of record Septem- 
er 20. This payment continues the 
Same rate in effect prior to the 33-1/3 
stock dividend distribution in July, 1954. 

Aro Equipment: Declared a dividend 
of 20 cents and stock dividend of 2 per 
cent payable October 15 to stock of 
record September 24. Paid 10 cents and 
l% per cent in stock July 15. 
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Broker Window Display of The West Penn Electric Company 


West Penn Electric is one of twelve companies 
cooperating with The New York Stock Exchange 
in a new investor relations program designed 
to reach the public through three-dimensional, 
animated, illuminated displays in well-disposed 
ground floor windows of its member firms in north- 
eastern states. Watch for our display. It emphasizes 
our growth and these business-attractive qualities 
of our service area—product diversity, plentiful coal, 
agricultural development, complete transportation 
facilities — including 300 miles of the extensive 


inland waterways to the north, west, and south. 


The West Penn 
Electric Company 


50 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Monongahela Power Company * The Potomac Edison Company * West Penn Power Company 
23 








ALLEN B. DU MONT 
_ LABORATORIES, INC. 


The Board of Directors of Allen B. 
Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., this 
day has declared a dividend of 
$.25 per share on its outstanding 
shares of 5% Cumulative Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock, payable Oc- 
tober 1, 1954 to Preferred Stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 15, 1954. 


September 8, PAUL RAIBOURN 
1954 Treasurer 


In All Phases of Television 























DIVIDEND 


MANATI SUGAR COMPANY 


106 Wall Street, New York 5 
The Directors of the Manati Sugar Com- 
pany on September 13, 1954, decided not 
to pay any dividend this year on the 
Company’s $1 par value Common Stock. 


JOHN M. GONZALEZ, Treasurer. 
September 13, 1954. 

















Street News 





Pioneer work by paid presidents and changed philosophy of 


management finally shows results pleasing to NYSE members 


he spell of activity and _ satis- 
factory earnings which stock 
brokers have been enjoying this year 
has made a decided change in their 
attitude toward the new philosophy 
of Stock Exchange management. 
Even as recently as the beginning of 
the year there was a numerous dis- 
gruntled element in the membership. 
Overhead had been increased in the 
furtherance of broader trading, and 
with little to show for it. Particularly 
there was criticism over the payment 
of $100,000 a year to a president who 
was really not one of the fraternity. 
A change has come over member- 
ship thinking in recent months. When 











Brazil Subscriber 


Finds Financial World Great Help 
In Appraising U.S. Business Trends 


“T have found FinanciaL WorLD very interest- 
ing and of great help in appraising business 
trends in the United States, which, of course, 
have a profound influence on the economic situ- 
ation in my country.”—(Signed) P. F. L., Sao 


Paulo, Brazil. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C—) For enclosed $20 check (or M.O.) please enter order for 
(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WorLD; 


(b) 12 monthly issues of 64-page “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” 
(Ratings and Condensed Reports on 1,970 Stocks) ; 


(c) Investment Advice Privilege, as per rules; 
(d) 1954-Revised “Stock FacrocraPH” Manual, now ready. 
C] For $11 enclosed please send all the above for 6 months. 
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L] NEW (1) RENEWAL 


State 


Keith Funston’s three-year term as 
paid president expired in the first 
week of September the governors 
showed not the slightest hesitancy in 
renewing it for three years more at 
the same salary. The membership, 
one of the governors explained pri- 
vately, was finally seeing results. 
William McChesney Martin, the first 
paid president, served the purpose of 
helping the exchange live down some 
of the questionable practices asso- 
ciated with the old order of things. 
Emil Schram, his successor, was 
practically borrowed from the New 
Deal-Fair Deal administrations in 
Washington. His principal accom- 
plishment lay in teaching the Stock 
Exchange to live with the Securities 
Exchange Act, whether the brokers 
liked it or not. 


Schram worked himself into a 
dangerous physical condition touring 
the country at the beck and call of 
almost any important group that 
would listen to him. His main job 
was to sell the stock market to the 
people, explaining its function in 
supplying capital for industrial expan- 
sion. 

Then, three years ago, came the 
scholarly Keith Funston from the 
presidency of Trinity College. He 
continued Schram’s missionary work 
and then branched out as a new-busi- 
ness getter. Greatest of his accom- 
plishments was the establishment of 
a formula for the admission of 
foreign stocks to trading. It was 
under that formula that Royal Dutch 
Petroleum was readmitted to the fold. 
They said at the time that this one 
stroke alone was worth his year’s 
salary. 


Involved in the Royal Dutch 
arrangement was a satisfactory com- 
promise on restricted voting power 
for common stocks, against the to0 
rigid ban adopted in 1926. It may be 
purely coincidental that the question 
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of voting power is the main hurdle 
that must be taken before Ford Motor 
stock can become a public investment. 
How to give the Ford Foundation’s 
class of stock voting rights without 
endangering the Ford family’s con- 
tinuity of management looms up as 
the biggest problem. Listing of Ford 
would be a long step in giving 
the New York Stock Exchange a 
“people’s market” aspect, which is 
one of the goals of the whole program. 


When hurricane “Carol” hit the 
east end of Long Island on August 
31 she disturbed the poise of many 
families long associated with the Wall 
Street scene. She inundated many 
expensive homes in Easthampton, one 
of them then occupied by Charles E. 
Mitchell, president of the National 
City Bank at the time of the 1929 
market crash. More recently presi- 
dent of the investment banking firm 
of Blyth & Company, Inc., Mr. Mit- 
chell has been convalescing from last 
winter’s serious illness. The police at 
Easthampton evacuated Mr. Mit- 
chell’s daughter and grandchildren in 
a boat. “We’ll come back to take 
you off,” they told Mr. Mitchell. 
“This house has stood here for a hun- 
dred years and has stood off hurri- 
canes before,” he replied rather 
grufly. “Take the family to high 
ground but don’t come back for me. 
I’m staying here.” 

No one ever accused Charles E. 
Mitchell of being timid in the old 
days when he dominated the Wall 
Street scene, not even in those hectic 
times when the flood of selling was 
engulfing the stock market. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Sept. 24: Bausch & Lomb Optical; 


Birdsboro Steel Foundries; Central 
Hudson Gas & Electric; Consumers 
Power; Davidson Bros.; Delaware 


Power & Light; Detroit Steel Products; 
Falstaff Brewing; Gardner-Denver; 
Hayes Manufacturing; Kennedy’s Inc.; 
Northern Engineering Works; Sargent 
& Company; Southern Canada Power; 
United Milk Products; Zeller’s Ltd. 
Sept. 27: Bathurst Power & Paper; 
Boston Edison; Byers (A.M.); Chi- 
cago Corporation: De Vilbiss; Fibre- 
board Products; 
Chemical; General Mills; National De- 
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A Financial 


Service Organization 


Has Been Growing Up 
in the Middle West 


Generai Contract Corporation, with home offices in 
St. Louis, now operates in 16 cities in 8 states. Subsidiary 
companies include 6 banks, 3 insurance companies, and 
30 finance, personal loan and insurance offices in the fol- 
lowing states: Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Florida, Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas. 


STATISTICS 


Growth in assets: 1945, $96 million. 1949, $178 million. 1953, 
$248 million. 1954, to date $279 million. 


Loan & Finance volume: 1945, $14,296,000. 1949, $82,718,000. 


1953, $139,535,000. 


Number of common shares, (Par $2), 1,663,313. 
Earnings per common share, 1953, $1.19. 

Earnings per common share, 1954 to June 30, $0.88. 
Dividends per common share, 1953, 80¢. 


Paid or declared, 1954, 80¢. 


Regular dividends paid on common stock without 
interruptions or reduction for 42 years by GCC 


and predecessors. 


Common and 6% pfd stock, listed on NYSE. 


Inquiries invited from auto dealers, appliance dealers, furniture dealers, farm im- 
plement dealers and any other businesses or individuals with financing problems. 


GENERAL CONTRACT CORPORATION 


Arthur Blumeyer 
President 


BANKING - INSTALLMENT FINANCE 
9th & Washington 


INSURANCE - 16 CITIES - 8 STATES 


St. Louis 1, Missouri 








Food Machinery &|]- 





partment Stores; Philadelphia Electric; 
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Are you on the Fence Marketwise? 
GRAPHIC STOCKS = “°" iss" 


1001 CHARTS 


can help you to decide to Buy—Sell or 
uae Charts show monthly highs, lows, 

UME — earnings — dividends — 
canteaaatinne on virtually every active 
stock listed on N. Y. Stock and Ameri- 
can Stock Exchanges covering nearly 12 
years to Sept. 1, 1954. 

Order Today for Prompt Delivery 


= ja (Spiral ie ng mawiecadke 10.00 
‘ ont y (6 eRe teed Issues $50. 


F. W. STEPHENS 


15 William St., New York 5 HA 2-4848 











PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 155 


The Board of Directors on September 8, 
1954, declared a cash dividend for the 
third quarter of the year of 55 cents 
per share upon the Company's com- 
mon capital stock. This dividend will 
be paid by check on October 15, 1954, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 27, 
1954. The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 




















COMMON 
STOCK 
DIVIDEND 





Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


Harkness Tower is a familiar landmark on 
the YALE UNIVERSITY campus in New 
Haven, Connecticut. The University, one of 
the nation’s foremost seats of learning 
and research, benefits from its return on 
an investment in Philip Morris shares. 


CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividends 
of $1.00 per share on the 4% 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
the 3.90% Series have been 
declared payable November 1, 
1954 to holders of record at the 
close of business on October 


15, 1954. 
COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
‘A regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.75 per share has been 
declared payable October 15, 
1954 to holders of record at the 
close of business on October 1, 
1954. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer 

September 15, 1954 





New York, N. Y. 











Shawinigan Water & Power; Southern 
California Petroleum; Standard Prod- 
ucts; Steel Co. Canada; Superior Steel; 
Union Oil California; Warner Co.; West 
Kentucky Coal. 

Sept. 28: American Can; American 
Smelting & Refining; Argus Corpora- 
tion; Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway; Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing; Clinchfield Coal; Consolidated 
Coppermines; Daystrom Inc.; Firestone 
Tire & Rubber; Green (H. L.); Horn 
& Hardart; Jack & Heintz; Lane Bry- 
ant; Link Belt; McCall Corporation; 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines; Narragan- 
sett Electric; Pittston Co.; Quebec 
Power; Reading Co.; Rice-Stix; Schen- 
ley Industries; Sun Oil; Toledo Edison; 
Vanadium Corporation. 

Sept. 29: Amerada Petroleum; Amer- 
ican Natural Gas; Creamery Package 
Manufacturing; Dodge Manufacturing; 
Gladding McBean; Lee Rubber & Tire; 
Long Island Lighting; Noxzema Chem- 
ical; Parke, Davis; United States Glass. 


Sept. 30: Jersey Central Power & 
Light. 


The Money Market 





Continued from page 3 


which has sopped up a good deal of 
the funds currently flowing into 
financial institutions. Building con- 
tract awards showed gains of 11 per 
cent in August and 14 per cent for 
the first eight months over the record 
1953 levels; for residential building, 
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CREATIVE DRAFTING 


MAPS 


Airline, Utility, Decorative, Business 


CHARTS 


Pictorial, Economic, Display, Business 
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Technical, Perspective, Coloring Type, 
Stamping ; 


EDWARD WILLMS CO. 
15 PARK ROW kew York 38, N. Y. 
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increases were 36 per cent and 23 per 
cent. And seasonal influences in the 
demand for commercial loans should 
certainly assert themselves before 
lng; if so, business borrowing will 
increase throughout the balance of 
the year. 

Although combined excess _ re- 
serves of all member banks are 
large, these are held mainly by coun- 
ty banks. This is not an unusual 
condition, but the contrast between 
ease for the country banks and strin- 
gency for the central reserve city 
(New York and Chicago) institu- 
tions is sharper than usual at present, 
mainly as a result of Treasury opera- 
tions in early August. At that time, 
the Treasury paid off some $1.9 bil- 
lion of CCC crop loans, which were 
held mainly by country banks; the 
funds were drawn largely from city 
tanks through Tax and Loan Ac- 
count withdrawals and sale of tax 
aiticipation certificates. 

This shift has affected security 
ptices to some extent due to the vary- 
ig investment policies followed by 
the two classes of institutions. In 
addition, Federal Reserve open mar- 
ket operations have neutralized a 
good part of the addition to excess 
reserves through the cut in reserve 
requirements ; the System’s holdings 
of Treasury bills have declined by 
1.2 billion since June 23. This dip 
las been intended to keep the money 
market on an even keel, with the idea 
hat the policy could be reversed as 
oon as a sizable gain in business 
loans made such reversal necessary. 
0 date, this has not happened. 

One of the major influences affect- 
ng bond prices within the recent past 
as been the prospect of a large vol- 
ime of sales of new issues over the 
balance of the year. Several large 
orporate offerings have been an- 
ounced, there is considerable activ- 
ty in housing, municipal and similar 
bligations, and the Treasury will be 
orced to do an unusually large vol- 
ime of financing over coming 

onths. It will have to refund no 
tss than $17.3 billion of bonds and 
wtes December 15, and in addition 

vill need to raise a good deal of new 
loney. 

Some time ago it was expected that 
he Treasury’s cash needs would 
mount to around $10 billion during 
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the second half of the year, of which 
$3.5 billion has already been supplied 
by sale of tax anticipation certificates. 
The balance, still to be raised, may 
have to be increased as a result of a 
decline in tax revenues brought about 
by the recession. Even though out- 
lays for fiscal 1955 have been reduced 
by $1.6 billion as compared with the 
January estimate, the deficit in the 
administrative budget is now ex- 


pected to be $4.7 billion rather than 
$2.9 billion; the cash budget will be 
in the red by $2.1 billion instead of 
showing a small surplus. Although 
the Treasury will undoubtedly hold 
issuance of long term -bonds to a 
minimum—particularly if business 
recovery remains slow—its extensive 
financing operations will inevitably 
affect the bond market adversely to 
some extent. 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


COMPANY 


216th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared 
from the Accumulated Surplus 
of the Company a dividend of 
fifty cents ($.50) per share on 
the Common Stock, payable 
September 30, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business on September 20, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 


E. J. DWYER, 
Secretary 


Philadelphia, September 10, 1954 
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Bank Consecutive 
Stoc Dividend 
Corporation 


@ Directors of First Bank Stock Cor- 
poration, Minneapolis, Minnesota, on 
August 18, 1954, declared both a 
quarterly dividend of 30c per share 
and an extra dividend of 10c per share 
on outstanding capital stock payable 
December 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Novem- 
ber 19, 1954. 


E. O. JENKINS, President 














A.B.C. Vending 
Affiliated Gas Equip. 
Amer. Airlines 
Amer. Maracaibo 


Amer. Motors 
Ashland Oil & Ref. 


analysts. 








New subscribers only. 


Name .... 


ARE YOU HOLDING THESE 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS? 


Canadian Pac. 
Celanese Corp. 
Continental Motors 
Curtiss-Wright 
Emerson Radio 
Equity Corp. 

Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, Sell advice on these 18 stocks based on 
consensus of over 40 leading advisory services. 


ALSO THE EXPERTS’ FAVORITE 


This popular stock is gaining more in “Buy” ratings than other favorites of the 
Our concise report on these 19 stocks is yours FREE with 4 weeks’ 
trial subscription to the Complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
service (newly enlarged) including Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little Blue Chips, 
Low-Priced Speculations and all Special Reports for only $1. 


~ Fill out, clip and mail today with $1------------ - 
DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. 0-104, 41-43 Crescent Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Report on above stocks FREE with 4 weeks’ subscription to the Complete 
DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service (newly enlarged) for $1 (Air-Mail $1.25). 


Fairchild Engr. & Air 
New York Central 
No. Amer. Aviation 
Pepsi-Cola 
Studebaker-Packard 
20th Century-Fox 





Insurance Company 
of North America 


DIVIDEND NO. 294 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 62%¢ per share on 
the capital stock of the Com- 
pany, payable October 15, 
1954 to stockholders of record 
at the close of business Sep- 
tember 30, 1954. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


J. KENTON EISENBREY 
September, 14, 1954 Treasurer 














KNOTT HOTELS CORPORATION 
Notice of Dividend No. 76 


The Board of Directors of KNOTT 
HOTELS CORPORATION has this day 
declared a dividend of 25c per share 
payable on Sept. 24, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Sept. 
16, 1954. 


Willard E. Dodd 
President 
New York, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1954 











EAA 


New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 30 


regular quarterly dividend Pe 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable October 
15, 1954 to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
September 20, 1954. 

; H. C, Moors, JR., Treasurer 
September 9, 1954 : 
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The Trustees have declared a = 























Coming: 
FINANCIAL WORLD’S 


14th Annual Report 
Awards Number 


Dated: October 27, 1954 


























DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 


three days before the record date. 


Pay- 
Company able 
Amer. Brake Shoe 


9-30 


10-20 
10-20 
9-30 
10- 8 
10-15 
10- 1 
9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 
9-30 
10-18 
11- 1 
10- 1 
9-29 
9-30 
9-30 


10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-25 
10-25 


Amer. Broadcasting-Para- 
mount Theatres 


Amer. Maize-Products. .35c 

Anchor Hocking Glass. .40c 

Aro Equipment 

Bathit (B. T.) 6.3... Qc 

Barker Bros. 

Basic Refractories .... 

Bird & Son 

Bliss & Laughlin 

ae Ay eee 25c 

Brown Durrell 

Brown-McLaren 

Buffalo Forge 

Carolina Power & Lt.. Q25c 
Do $5 pf 

Carter (J. W.) Co 

Cerro de Pasco Zac 

Continental Airlines.Q12 ee 

Corroon & Reynolds 


Crown Cork Int’l $1A.Q25c 
Davega Stores 5% pf..Q25c 
Dayton Rubber 25c 
Do $2 Cl. A 
Decca Records 9-30 
Dome Mines Ltd..... 10-29 
Du Mont (A. B.) Laboratories 
5% pi. Q25c 10-1 
East Tennessee 
Natural Gas 10- 1 
Elec. Storage ag 9-30 
Endicott Johnson . “4 : 


10-30 
10- 1 
10- 7 
11-1 
ll- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-25 
9-24 
10-30 


9-30 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 1 


11- 1 
10-11 
9-30 
9-30 
11- 1 
10-15 
9-30 
9-30 
11- 1 
9-24 
10- 9 
9-30 
9-30 


l1- 1 
10- 8 
10-15 
1l- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10-15 


.730c 


Jo p Q$ 
FederatedDept. StoresQ62%c 
Florida Pub. Utilities. ..15c 
Fuller Mig. ..i....... Q30¢ 
Gabriel Co. 5% pi.. ee 
General Baking 
General Cable 

Do 4% Ist pi 
Do 4% 2nd pf 
General Electric 
General Reinsurance . 
General Shoe 
General Tire & Rubber 
TS eee Q9334c 
Do 444% pf.....Q$1.06% 
Do $5.50 pf QO$1.37% 
Godchaux Sugars Cl. A.50c 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries 


Heller (Walter E.).. 
Holophane Co. ......... 30c 
Illinois Power Q55c 
Insurance Co. N. A..Q62%c 
Int’l Minerals & Chem. -— 
Do 4% p 
Int'l Nickel 7% pf.. 
Knott Hotels 
eg ae 37%c 
Lamson Corp. 
Latrobe Steel 
Lees (James) & Co. 
3.85% p 
Lehman Corp 
Lerner Stores 
Do 44% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Locke Steel Chain....Q20c 
Marine Midland ....Q17%c 
Do 44% pf O53%c 


Hidrs, 
of 
Record 


9-17 


9-24 
9-24 
9-22 
10- 1 
9-24 
9-20 
9-23 
9-22 
9-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9-15 
10- 7 
10- 8 
9-15 
9-20 
9-20 
9-21 


9-21 
9-20 
9-17 
9-20 
10-11 
10-11 
9-20 
9-30 


9-15 


9-15 
9-20 
9-23 
9-23 
10- 9 
9-17 
9-22 
10-15 
10-15 
9-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9-24 
9-20 
10-15 


9-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9-21 


10-20 
9-24 
9-20 
9-23 

10-11 
9-30 
9-20 
9-20 

10- 4 
9-16 
9-24 
9-24 
9-20 


10-15 
9-27 
10- 1 
10-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9-20 





Company 
McQuay-Norris 
Do 4%4% pif..... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway 
Montgomery Ward ... 
Do $7 Cl. A 
Nat’l Linen Service 
Do 4%% pf..... 


National Shares 
New Jersey Nat. Gas.25c 
New York & Honduras 
Rosario Mining 
No. Amer. Aviation. Oke 
Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical $4.25 pf.....Q$1.06%4 
Pacific Gas & Electric.Q55c 
Pacific Power & Lt.....30c 
Pettibone Mulliken ' 
Philip Morris Q75c 
Pitts.&LakeErieR.R. QO$1.50 
Pierce Governor 
Reda Pump 
Reliable Stores 
rere 50c 
Sangamo Electric . ‘he 
NE Bs “ovens cena 25¢ 
Sharon Steel 
Solvay American Corp. - 
4% p 
Southeastern Public 
Service 
So. New England Tel..Q50c 
Square D Co 35 
Stop & Shop 
Steel Products Engineer- 


ing 
Sun Chemical 


Tri-Continental Corp.... 

Trico Products 

Twin City Rapid 
Transit 


Union Sulphur & Oil 
cL A 


Union Twist Drill 
Un. Shoe Machinery 262 4c 
QO37%ec 
U. S. & Foreign Securi- 
ties $4.50 pf. ....Q$1. 6 
Do $6 pf Q$1.5 
U.S. faceceiaietibieel see 
$1.25 
United —e ...-Q70c 
Do 70c pf , 
Universal-Cyclops 
Steel 


Walker (Hiram) -Gooderham 


& Worts Ltd 
Do 


Western Union 75¢ 


Accumulations 


Pay- 
able 
1l- 1 
10- 1 


9-30 
10-15 
10- 1 
10- 4 
10- 4 
10- 4 
10-15 
10-15 


9-25 
10- 6 


12- 1 
10-15 
10-11 
9-20 
10-15 
10-15 
9-30 
9-30 
10- 4 
10- 1 
10- 1 
9-30 
9-30 


10- 1 


9-30 
10-15 
9-30 
10- 1 


9-30 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 
10- 1 


10-15 


10- 8 
10- 8 
9-29 
11- 1 
11- 1 


9-30 
9-30 


9-30 
9-30 
10-15 
10-15 
9-30 
10-15 


10-15 


N. Y., New Haven & Hartford 


Webb & Knapp $6 pf..$1. 50 


Stock 


Aro Equipment 
Clary Multiplier 


Omissions 


Davenport Hosiery Mills; 
rant; Manati Sugar; 
Asbestos & Rubber. 


*Canadian currency. E—Extra. 


10- 1 


10-15 
10-13 


Hldrs, 
of 
Record 
9-2 
9-20 


9-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9-20 
9.29 


9- 
9-4 


9-2 
9. 


Felt & Taf 
Muter Co.; - Unio 


Q—Quarter! 
FINANCIAL WORL! 
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Bars, Roebuck 





(ORPORATE EARNINGS 


——— 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1954 1953 
12 Months to July 31 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... $2.22 $2.62 
General Waterworks 0.96 1.40 
Gulf States Utilities 1.89 1.66 
Middle South Utilities.... 2.08 1.93 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 1.45 1.18 
Penna. Power & Light.... 2.82 2.63 
Public Service (Ind.)..... 2.34 2.26 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.36 1.12 
Sierra Pacific Power 2.96 
Tampa Electric 3.59 
Texas Utilities 3.22 
West Penn Electric 3.41 
9 Months to July 31 
Cont’! Aviation & Eng.... 0.39 
Dayton Rubber 2.10 
Dresser Industries 2.39 
Emerson Radio & Phono.. 
lee Rubber & Tire 4.72 
Salding (A. G.)........ 1.28 
7 Months to July 31 
Honolulu Rapid Transit.. 0.66 0.33 
lehigh Valley R.R........ 0.46 2.57 
Missouri Pacific 2.21 6.32 


6 Months to July 31 
0.62 
0.06 
1.11 





1.21 


City Stores 
fair (The) 
lane Bryant 
Mendel TOG. oo. cscwees cs D2.23 ~=D1.53 
Montgomery Ward 1.80 2.31 


3 Months to July 31 

mann Ce ee at. 0.03 0.03 

Crown Zellerbach 1.03 0.81 

24 Weeks to July 16 
1.89 1.97 

12 Months to June 30 

ickasha Cotton Oil 2.31 D0.09 

orox Chemical 

ont’l Copper & Steel.... 

raig Bit 


Muultless Rubber 


Federal Screw Works.... 


get’! Minerals & Chem... 
@anhattan Shirt 
aohawk Liqueur Corp.... 


Motor Products 


@ tional Airlines 


@ternational Mining ... 


Tar 


Inid 


ter 


National Lock 


ew Idria Mining & Chem. 
mar, Inc, 2.46 
rower Corp. of Canada... *2.37 
keeves Bros. 
ppencer Chemical 

niversal Leaf Tobacco... 

inn & Lovett 


; 6 Months to June 30 
icago Pneumatic Tool.. 2.62 2.65 
Yydraulic Press Mfg..... 1.59 1.92 
D0.03 
1.38 
1.08 
0.30 


nternat’l Tel. & Tel 
a Consolidada, S. A..... 
rantepec Oil 
bhepard Niles Crane 1.41 
mex Gait i cet tou: D0.51 


12 Months to May 31 
2.00 2.73 

2.67 

4.04 

0.85 

2.55 

1.64 

12 Months to April 30 
Mterstate Engineering.... 1.40 0.61 
illiams (R. C.) 0.48 D0.70 


“Canadian currency. D—Deficit. 


olonial Ice 
ta Fabrics 
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Personal 


Investment Supervision 


Assures Better Results 














—- your capital soundly invested is a major task. To deter- 
mine what policy should be adopted, however, to accord with 
changing conditions requires thorough study of political, financial and 
business conditions and the ability to interpret their effects on your 
investment program. That is why it is important that you obtain 
experienced investment guidance to protect your capital and preserve 
your income. 


HE road to investment success is studded with many obstacles. Consistently 
successful investment results are not a matter of luck. They depend on 
diligent planning, constant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and ex- 
perience to determine in advance just what changes should be made to keep 
your investments in line with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. 


EVOTING its full time to the planning and supervision of invest- 
ment portfolios and the analysis and determination of security 
values, FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU is ideally equipped 
and staffed to help you establish a soundly conceived investment pro- 
gram and to maintain it in accord with changing economic conditions. 
For more than 51 years, through booms and depressions, our organ- 
ization has been helping investors to obtain better results than would 
be possible without the benefit of experienced guidance. 


ITH your investment welfare at stake you cannot afford to follow a hap- 

hazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. Decide now to take the 
first step toward better investment results by subscribing for our Personalized 
Supervisory Service. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better 
still, send us a list of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personalized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


(C Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor.” 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts held. 
Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my problem and 
if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C Income C0 Capital Enhancement C Safety 


\-) Moe et res re re re et ee Jeee DSeeee.De__t —s 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





Artloom Carpet Company, Inc. 





The Electric Storage Battery Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Pennsylvania, consolidating companies established in 
1885, 1906 and 1911. Office: Allegheny Avenue and Howard Street, Phila- 
delphia 33, Pa. Annual meeting: First Thursday in November. Number 
of stockholders: 1,990. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt $1,863,000 
CoReUen DUOC AO DOE 6 ii ck ss inves exodsbasewe see éaenruee 392,778 shares 


Business: A small manufacturer of wool, worsted and 
cotton rugs and carpets. Own trade names include Townley, 
Zephyr, Wheatly, Kirkleigh and Ranchley. Distribution is 
mostly through jobbers, although sales are made directly to 
large retailers, including Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1953, $3.5 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash, $891,084; inven- 
tories, $2.8 million. Book value of stock, $14.45 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925-30; 1941-53. 


Outlook: Variations in purchasing power, building activity 
and style trends influence sales. Profit margin is restricted 
by extreme competition in the industry. 


Comment: Cyclical factors and specialized business impart 
substantial risks to the stock. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
{Years ended Dec. 31. 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 
Earned per ~~ henedeg *$2.66 $0.09 *$2.08 D$0.15 $1.28 $0.47 tD$0.16 
Dividends paid 1.00 71.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.50 0.45 None 

17% 13% 12% 13% 93% 10% 7% 

11% 1% 8% 8% 7% 5% S 
*After contingency reserves, $0.89 in 1947, $0.32 in 1948; before credit therefrom, 
$1.19 in 1950. +Paid 3% stock dividends in September and December, 1948. {Three 


months to March 31 vs. earnings of $0.25 in like 1953 period. {Fiscal year changed 
to July 31. D—Deficit. §Data to September 15. 





Raytheon Manufacturing Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Delaware acquiring the ate business of a similarly 
named company founded in 1922 and of the Q. S. Co. Office: Willow 
St., Waltham 54, Mass. Annual meeting: Seine Thursday after first 
Monday of September at 55 Chapel St., Newton, Mass. Number of stock- 
holders: Preferred, 1,151; common, 7,174. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
*Preferred stock $2.40 cum. conv. 
Common stock ($5 par) 


$7,134,411 
75,270 shares 
2,175,942 shares 


*Callable at $53 a share through October 1, 1954, $52.50 through Octo- 


ber $i 1957; $52 thereafter; convertible into 2,716,145 shares of common 
(at $15). 


Business: A large part of sales is accounted for by indus- 
trial equipment such as voltage stabilizers, bench welders, 
computers and duplicators; marine equipment such as radar, 
sonar and ship-to-shore telephone; diathermy equipment; 
electronic cookers and miscellaneous electronic equipment. 
Other products are receiving tubes, power tubes, radio and 
television sets. Sales to to the Government constitute 85% 
of the total. Company is also producing color television 
receivers. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital May 31, 1954, 
$29.4 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $12.8 million; inventories, 
$46.6 million. Book value of common stock, $14.78 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since issuance in 1946; no cash payments on common, stock 
dividends in 1945 and 1954. 


Outlook: Heavy dependence on Government orders is an 
unfavorable long-term factor and industry competition is 
keen. 


Comment: Both common and preferred are highly specu- 
lative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended May 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share... $0.47 $0.10 $0.49 $0.49 $1.12 $0.84 $1.68 $1.53 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid None None None None None None * 


95% 7% 13% 12% 12% 14% 15% 
5% 4% 6% 8% 8% 8 8% 


*Paid 10% stock dividend. jfListed N. Y. Stock Exchange September 15, 1952; 


previously American Stock Exchange. {Data to September 15. 
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Incorporated: 1888, New Jersey. Offices: 42 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. and 23-31 West 43rd St., New York 18, N. Y. “Anni meeting: 
on Wednesday in April at Camden, N. J: Number of stockholders : 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt 


$9,400,000 
Capital stock (no par) 


907,810 shares 


Business: Leading U.S. manufacturer of electric storage 
batteries and accessories. Normally more than half of output 
goes to automotive industry; remainder to railroad, public 
utility, telephone, communications and aeronautical indus- 
tries. Products are marketed under the Exide, Willard, 
Grant, Stokes and Jordan trade-names. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $30.4 million; ratio, 5.5-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; U.S. and 
Canadian Gov’ts, $306,081; inventories, $20.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $58.36 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1900 to date. 


Outlook: Past record of comparative stability of opera- 
tions and earnings, based on large replacement business, is 
giving way to more cyclical influences. Plant modernization 
program and organizational changes are favorable factors 
for future improvement. 


Comment: Stock carries cyclical risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 81954 
Earned per share.. oe: 4 *$6.67 *$4.86 *$5.03 $4.06 *f$2.48 “ae tD$0.30 
Dividends paid 3.00 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.50 
56% 51 44% 46% 43% w 27% 
48% 34% 35% 40% 34% 23% rs} 


*After contingency reserves, $1.10 in 1947, $1.65 in 1948, $2.97 in 1949, credits 
$2.64 in 1950, $0.78 in 1952, $0.09 in 1953. 7After $1. 21 non-recurring expenses 
related to expansion and relocation program. isis months to June 30 vs. earnings 
of $0.39 in like 1953 period. D—Deficit. §Data to September 15. 





Holly Sugar Corporation 








Incorporated: 1916, New York; established 1905. Main office: Holly Sugar 


Building, Colorado Springs, Colo. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 


June, at New York, N. Y. Number of stockholders: Preferred, 1,550; 
common, 2,300. 
Capitalization: 
Long term debt $5,500,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. 51,270 shares 
Common stock ($10 par)...... .-500,000 shares 


*Callable at $30; convertible into 1,121 shares of common stock (at 
$26.75) to August 1, 1958. 


Business: Second largest domestic beet sugar refiner, with 
12 factories (in Colorado, Wyoming, California and Montana) 
having an annual capacity of over 5 million 100-pound bags 
of sugar; fiscal 1953-54 output was 4,935,344 bags vs. 4,044,345 
in 1952-53. Has 28% interest in Holly Oil and derives 
royalties from its own Wyoming properties. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 
31, 1954, $11.8 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $2.4 million; inven- 
tories, $14.1 million. Book value of common stock, $38.44 
per share. , 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common 1936-38; and 1941 to date. 


Outlook: Price of sugar reflects world production and 
demand, though U.S. beet sugar quota is usually high enough 
to assure market for entire crop. Fluctuations in earnings 
are accentuated by dependence on company’s own output, 
consumer demand and profit margins. 


Comment: Preferred is of medium grade; common is 2 
cyclical speculation. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended March 31 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 
Earned per share.... $4.33 $2.66 $3.00 $3.70 $2.14 *$1.82 $3.09 


Calendar years 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 #1954 
Dividends paid $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.25 $1.00 $1.00 $0.75 


30% 22% 20% 22% 20% 17% 20% 
15% 165% 16% 17% 16 14 14 


*Includes $0.75 credit from former insurance reserves. tData to September 15. 
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Chemical Industry 





_- 


Concluded from page 7 







the country’s crop land is chemically 
@ treated and increased usage of farm 
chemicals is a “must” if the needs of 
an expanding population are to be 
met. One of the fastest-growing farm 
chemicals is anhydrous (waterless) 
ammonia, a liquid fertilizer which 
provides a cheap and quick source of 
nitrogen—an essential element for 
plant growth. Synthetic nitrogen 
’@ producers such as Spencer Chemical, 

Allied Chemical, and Olin Mathieson 
1M are cashing in on the boom in high- 
nitrogen fertilizer. 

Phosphates, which go into synthe- 
tic detergents, foods, gasoline and 
countless other products are showing 
good growth. This naturally benefits 
Monsanto, Victor, Blockson Chemi- 
cal, and Food Machinery & Chemical 
which together manufacture about 90 
per cent of all industrial phosphates 
used in the United States. Bright 
longer term prospects for the ethical 
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ESS OTIS 
ae) ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


CoMMON DIVIDEND No. 190 
A dividend of $.62!4 per share 


on the no par value Common 
Stock has been declared, payable 
October 29, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
on October 1, 1954. 

Checks will be mailed. 

















th H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
. New York, September 15, 1954. 
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af} 12-YEAR STOCK 
‘i RECORD 


The quickest way to judge present 
k;f§| Status of stocks you own or consider 
buying is to compare with perform- 
ance of past 12 years. Use Financial 





nd) = World’s “12-YEAR RECORD of N. Y. 
ish) STOCK EXCHANGE STOCKS,” just 
1sSH) off the press. Tells you instantly 
uti) year-by-year Price Range, Earnings 

Per Share, Dividends Paid and Stock 
7 Splits for each of the 1,065 active 

stocks listed on New York Stock 
= Exchange. Send only $2 for this only 





record of its kind at a low price. 
+1954 
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14 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 
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drug industry are distinctly favorable 
for Olin Mathieson’s Squibb division 
and American Cyanamid whose 
Lederle Laboratories division ranks 
high in the pharmaceutical field. 

Synthetic fibers are a long way 
from exhausting their growth poten- 
tialities and du Pont’s Dacron and 
nylon appear to be among the most 
promising of the non-rayon synthe- 
tics. New applications for nylon are 
constantly arising; use in tire cord, 
for example, jumped from four mil- 
lion pounds in 1951 to 17 million 
pounds in 1953. Dacron has shown 
excellent growth in the apparel field 
and it is interesting to note that 
Mylar plastic film (which has an im- 
pact strength twice that of any other 
commercially known film) is based 
on a material similar to that em- 
ployed for Dacron. Du Pont, the 
country’s third ranking profit-maker 
(behind General Motors and Jersey 
Standard) in 1953, derived $3.31 per 
share of 1953 earnings from its own 
operations and $1.63 from General 
Motors’ dividends. 


Earnings Outlook 


Growth in the titanium field (FW, 
Sept. 8) has favorable implications 
for the chemical companies since du 
Pont is one of the two principal fac- 
tors in the field at present, while 
Union Carbide and Dow may assume 
major roles in the future. 

Of the 21 companies listed in the 
table on page seven, 11 showed 
earnings gains in the first half of 1954 
in comparison with the similar year- 
earlier period, while six reported de- 
clines; one was approximately un- 
changed. Of three with recently 
concluded fiscal years, one showed 
improvement. Assuming that busi- 
ness continues on a high plateau, it 
would appear that the chemical in- 
dustry’s 1954 earnings will not vary 
greatly from the favorable 1953 
level, and that many individual com- 
panies will score worth-while gains. 

Contrasting performances between 
individual companies will be evident, 
however. For instance, du Pont, 
which does nearly a third of its busi- 
ness in the textile field, is doing bet- 
ter than Union Carbide which is the 
leading factor in ferro-alloys for the 
steel industry. The latter, like Dow 
Chemical, has heavy charges for ac- 
celerated amortization which will 





continue to restrict reported earnings 
for some time. On the other hand, 
when the write-off period is over, 
these companies could show marked 
improvement in net profits—some- 
thing which the market is apparently 
taking into consideration in view of 
the high price-earnings ratios for 
these companies as well as for the 
remainder of the chemical group. 








REAL ESTATE 





HONOLULU 


Choice WAIKIKI site 
$535,000 


ON THE BEACH 266.8 ft. and 270 
front feet on main thoroughfare 
Kalakaua Ave. Area 43,535 sq. ft. 
includes going resort operation 


CORAL STRAND HOTEL 


with its unique Hawaiian Plan featur- 
ing a Continental Breakfast and the 
exclusive use of an automobile. One 
of the few ocean front sites with 
enough area to add 200 rooms for a 
top quality resort hotel in Waikiki. 
Cash or terms. Present owners may 
be willing to participate. 


A-PLACE-TO-STAY 
Real Estate Brokers 


2169 Kalakaua Avenue 
Honolulu, T. H. 














NEW JERSEY 





MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
LARGE FAMILY 


will find this home ideal; 7 bedrooms; 3 tile 
baths; 2 powder rooms; steam heat; 2-car garage; 
¥Y% acre; near station, churches, schools, shops, 
secluded play area; $27,500. 





CENTER HALL COLONIAL 


3 years old, in one of Madison’s best sections; 
3 bedrooms, 2% tile baths, air conditioning, gas 
heat; 2-car attached garage; lot 100-150; $33,500. 


A. J. HARMAN & SON, Realtors 
26 Green Ave. Madison 6-0448 





RIDGEWOOD VICINITY 
SMALL ESTATE 


Delightful rambling Colonial residence 
10 rooms, 3% 
In very good con- 


6% acres. 
in a beautiful park-like setting. 
baths, 4 fireplaces; oil heat. 
dition. 75 ft. swimming pool. Colonial cottage— 
bath house, tennis court, 4-car garage with apt. 
Broad views. Only 16 miles G. W. Bridge. 


$50,000. 
MAHLON APGAR 
Town and Country Properties 
125 Bellaire Road, Ridgewood, N. J. - 
Gilbert 5-1748 





WEST HACKENSACK HEIGHTS 


Two-year ultra modern home, 20 minutes N.Y.C., 
distinctive panoramic design, exquisite detail, 
professionally landscaped. quiet desirable location, 
8 rooms, 2 baths, powder room, 2-car garage, 
beautiful terrace, patio, barbecue fireplace. Price 
$59,900.00. By appointment only. Call or write 


Mr. D. Barra, 132 Market Street, 





Paterson, N. J. — Sherwood 2-6666 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations—yields up to 


HWA. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
developments in duplicating equipment. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


"First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 
- head. 


Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass — An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 
product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 


—=t— READ SCALE ——2=> 


OF 145 


PRODUCTION 140 
Federal Reserve Board 135 


130 
100 125 
90 


80 for 100 a 
1945 .1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 192 ) F MAMJJ AS OND 


i | — 1954 site 
Trading Indicators ie ae 4 
{Electric Output (KWH) 9,087 8,808 7,963 

Freight Car Loadings 688,492 680,000 710,554 
§Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) . 63.0 66.3 914 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) . 93.5 98.4 1282 


1954 on 1953 
Sept. 1 Sept.8 Sept. 


{Commercial Loans | Banks embers | $20,773 $20,798 $20,829 $22,957 








{Total Brokers’ Loans....{4 Bank Members 3,183 3,132 3,169 2,748 
{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 54,215 54,066 54,013 53,034 


{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 1,687 1,613 1,676 1,490 


000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. +tEstimated. 


Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones Co 1954 ~ 1954 —_, 
Averages: Sept. 8 Sept. 9 Sept. 10 Sept. 13 Sept. 14 High Low 
30 Industrials .. 346.07 346.73 347.83 351.10 351.78 351.78 

20 Railroads ... 114.51 115.06 115.68 116.94 116.95 120.73 

15 Utilities .... 60.61 60.87 60.92 61.22 61.58 

65 Stocks 129.26 130.31 130.58 131.44 

Details of Stock Trading: Sept. 8 Sept. 9 T paeeel Sept. 13 
Shares Traded (000 omitted) 1,970 1,700 1,870 2,030 
Issues Traded 1,180 1,155 1,174 1,169 
Number of Advances 491 508 595 648 
Number of Declines 400 385 306 276 
Number Unchanged 289 262 273 245 
New Highs 1954 44 40 57 60 
New Lows 1954 4 4 3 0 
Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 100.82 100.86 100.83 100.85 100.84 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) $2,960 $2,574 $2,290 $2,340 $3,021 




















c 1954 ~ ————1954—__, 
*Price-Earnings Ratios: Aug.11 Aug.18 Aug.25 Sept.3 Sept. 10 High Low 


Industrials 1163 U7 134 1.10 «113 . 11.79 9.36 
Railroads 8.36 8.39 8.50 8.29 8.38 8.50 5.20 


Utilities 15.02 15.14 15.41 15.20 15.32 15.41 13.78 
*Common Stock Yields: i 


50 Industrials ; 4.53% 459% 469% 4.58% 5.83% 
20 Railroads . ; 5.51 5.73 5.87 5.81 6.88 
20 Utilities . 4.63 4.67 4.73 4.76 5.23 
90 Stocks . 4.58 4.65 4.74 4.66 5.78 
*Average Bond Yields: 


2.825 2.35 2.843 2.846 3.058 
3.124 3.1140 3.138 3.137 3.376 
3.480 3498 3.501 3.493 3.674 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended September 14, 19548 


Shares 7———Closing-—, 
Traded Sept. 14 
Pennsylvania Railroad 125,000 18% 
North American Aviation 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 
United States Steel 
Chrysler Corporation 
National Theatres 
Sinclair Oil 
General Electric 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
Raytheon Manufacturing 















Cities Service 
goes for high stakes... 


Test wells are put down on an average of one every 4 days by 


CITIES () SERVICE 


A Growth Company 


Motorists: heres proof... 


Gulf’s cleaner-burning, super-refined gasoline 
solves today’s No. 1 engine problem! 


= 


E This lamp is burning the om This lamp is burning 
“DIRTY-BURNING = gly meg, NEW SUPER-REFINED 
TAILEND of gasoline * @ gale ee Sm GUIF NO-NOX, the 
which GULF refines out ; “%) aim cleaner-burning super-fuel 


COMPLETELY NEW! SUPER-REFINED 


New Gulf No:-Nox 


THE HIGH-EFFICIENCY GASOLINE 


Laboratory tests promised... 


. . . these immediate and lasting benefits fro: 
this new, super-refined fuel : 


More complete engine protection than from th: 
so-called “‘miracle-additive” gasolines. Why? Be- 
cause Gulf refines out the “dirty-burning taii- 
end” of gasoline (the No. 1 troublemaker ii 
high-compression engines)—and then treats this 
new Super-Refined NO-NOX to give it a corn- 
plete range of protective properties. It protects 
every part it touches against carbon, rust, gum. 


Extra gas mileage in all your everyday, short- 
trip, stop-and-go driving. 


No knock, no pre-ignition. Why? Because the 
anti-knock power of new Gulf NO-NOX has 
been stepped up to an all-time high. 


Stall-proof smoothness. Instant starts, too—and 
fast, fuel-saving warm-up. 


That’s why new Super-Refined Gulf NO-NOX 
gives your engine more power-with-protection 
than you’ve ever known. 


Road tests proved... 


These cars, powered by New Gulf 
No-Nox, actually performed better than 
new... after 15,000 miles! 

True! After 15,000 miles per car—covering all 


conditions of city and country driving—Gulf 
test cars showed these results: 


e Higher-than-new horsepower! 
e Better-than-new on gasoline mileage! 


e And not a single trace of carbon knock or pre- 


ignition at any time—even on the steepest 
mountain grades! 


* 





